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S the conception of evolution is now on many sides said 

to be the key to the real meaning of thought, it seems 
in place to refer to some of the ideas which have been modi- 
fied by the application of evolution to philosophy, and at least 
raise the question whether the ideas, so modified, are com- 
pletely adequate. I shall not attempt symmetrically to survey 
the whole region occupied by the philosophy of evolution, but 
shall make only a few incursions into it, in the hope, however, 
of obtaining a position from which the method of evolution 
may be judged. Many writers, it is true, use the terms ‘ devel- 
opment’ and ‘evolution’ interchangeably, as descriptive of 
mind. Although there is no serious objection to urge against 
the transference of a scientific term to philosophy, yet, for the 
sake of clearness, the word ‘evolution’ will be used in this 
article to denote a fact of the science of life, and the word 
‘development’ to indicate the course and character of thought. 
On the whole, it seems well to suggest by the very phraseology 
that the factor of reflection, or whatever it be that best ex- 
presses the nature of the human, as distinguished from the 
animal, consciousness, must be given a conspicuous place in 
determining the upward movement of humanity. 

I. The common conception that society or the state is an 
organism has obtained much of its significance from modern 
biology.!. An organism, defined roughly, is something whose 
parts are not able to fulfill the real end of their being when 


1 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, pt. U1. 
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separated from the other parts. The eye cannot say to the 
hand, “I have no need of thee,” since the eye, when severed 
from the other members of the body, ceases to subserve its 
natural purpose. A singularly well-marked notion of society 
is obtained when individuals are regarded as members of a 
social organism, and are hence seen to realize their true being 
only through the intimate union of each with all the rest. 

But this clearly marked notion is hardly an achievement of 
modern thought. Readers of Plato are familiar with his com- 
parison of the citizens of his ideal state to the parts of a statue. 
“ Now if some one came up to us,” says the Platonic Socrates, 
“while we were painting statues, and blamed us for not put- 
ting the most beautiful colors on the most beautiful parts of 
the body, saying that the eyes, being the most beautiful part, 
should be not black but purple, we should think it a sufficient 
defense to reply, ‘ Pray, sir, do not suppose that we ought to 
make the eye so beautiful as not to look like an eye, . . . but 
observe whether, by giving to every part what properly belongs 
to it, we make the whole beautiful.’”"? Only, it must be said 
of Plato that he compares the parts of a statue to classes of 
citizens, not to individuals ; and that a part of a statue is not 
quite the same as a member of an organism. -Aristotle, also, 
has a strong sense of the incompleteness of the individual 
disjoined from his fellows. In a well-thumbed sentence he 
maintains that man is a political animal, an animal, that is to 
say, distinguished from all other animals by virtue of its being 
his nature to live in a state.2 Indeed, in Aristotle’s view the 
social side of our being is more natural, 7.c., a higher expres- 
sion of our true being, than breathing or sleep ; and it is more 
absurd to become a hermit than to commit suicide. Yet even 
he can only in a general way be said to regard society as an 
organism. St. Paul, too, spoke of the early believers as mem- 
bers one of another, and said that when one member suffers 
the other members suffer with it.2 In the new Christian 
church the separation of its members into prophets, ministers, 
exhorters, etc., odd as the classification now seems, rests upon 


1 Republic, 1V, 420. 2 Politics, 1, 2, 1235 a. 3 7 Cor. xii: 12. 
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a higher view of man than the division into Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and Barbarian. So, moreover, the fable of Zhe Belly 
and the Limbs, excellently retold by Shakespeare, contains a 
social ideal more profound than the absolute antagonism of 
patrician and plebeian. Yet all these comparisons rest upon 
such a conception of a body as can be obtained merely by 
observation. There before our eyes is the object, manifestly 
made up of head, hands, and feet ; and in the same way, so the 
argument runs, must there be head, hands, and feet to the body 
politic. 

But recent observers have been impressed with the much 
more subtle conception of an organism as undergoing radical 
modifications, and yet at no time ceasing to be one single 
object. Just as the caterpillar, chrysalis, and butterfly, to 
make use of one phase of the pictorial symbol of the Synthetic 
Philosophy, are different stages in the life of one animal, so 
the organism called society may go through changes quite as 
remarkable without any real break in the course of its life: 
men may come, and men may go, but the state goes on for- 
ever. By this way of regarding society our attention is directed 
away from the actual static relations of individuals to one an- 
other, and fixed upon the path of the great leviathan, as Hobbes 
calls the commonwealth, while it makes its way through time. 
The state comes to be looked on as having a life of its own, 
as contrasted with the life of individuals ; and, in comparison 
with this generic existence, the lives of separate individuals 
‘seem to be of minor importance. Thus, Mr. Spencer 
writes : “If the constitution of the species and its conditions 
of existence are such that sacrifices, partial or complete, of 
some of its individuals so subserve the welfare of the species 
that its numbers are better maintained than they would other- 
wise be, then there results a justification for such sacrifices” ;? 
and of nature Tennyson sings* in the same strain: 


“ So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 


1 Coriolanus, 1, 1, 81-147. 2 Justice, chap. i. 8 Jn Memoriam, Ww. 
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To accept these statements as true when applied to society is 
plainly to make little of the ‘dashes and dots,’ known as 
human beings, and to give the first place to the welfare of the 
state. It thus becomes small praise to say of the state that 
time writes no wrinkle on its brow. Time not only makes no 
attempt to conduct the state, or at least the race, to decrepi- 
tude, but is on the contrary needed, in order to reveal the full 
measure of man’s social reality. Such is, briefly and roughly 
drawn, an outline of what is meant by the evolution of the social 
organism. 

Even though the idea that society is an organism be not 
accepted as completely satisfying, it has worked well. It has 
laid several ghosts that had long walked abroad in the obscuri- 
ties of philosophy, one of these ghosts being the doctrine that 
the state comes into existence precisely when several human 
beings decide to fabricate it. Yet let us say of the dead 
nothing but good, at least nothing but the whole truth. As 
a matter of fact, the view that society is founded on a volun- 
tary compact was in its day a splendid manifesto in favor of 
the principle that the state was made for man, and not man 
for the state ; it materially assisted in spreading the idea that 
there is no absolute barrier between prince and subject. It 
was not a mere coincidence that within a year or two after the 
execution of Charles I the theory of compact came into being 
in England. Across a political chasm thought at the time 
and by many since to be beyond the skill of any engineer to 
bridge, Milton and Hobbes, the Puritan and the Royalist, un- 
wittingly shook hands in the enunciation of this conception.! 
And yet the view that society is based on a compact or con- 
tract has been given its quietus by a conception in accordance 
with which the state is not suddenly manufactured, but con- 
tinually assumes new forms. 

There are indications, however, that the conception of society 
as an organism is now in some places losing its hold. One 
practical issue of the doctrine is, as was said, that we become 


1 Milton, Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, Bohn’s edition of A/i/ton’s 
Prose Works, vol. U1, pp. 8-10; Hobbes, Leviathan, pt. II, chap. xvii. 
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concerned for the continuance of society, rather than for indi- 
viduals, who have their day and cease to be. Hence the old 
antagonism between the good of society and the good of the 
individual assumes a new form, of which we may give briefly an 
example. Von Hartmann, leaning to the organic conception of 
society, and referring to crime and its punishment, says: “As 
society is of more consequence than any criminal, so is the 
protection of society of more consequence than the moral and 
social discipline of the criminal. Hence this discipline is a 
secondary object, to be pursued only so Jong as it does not 
conflict with the preservation of society’’;! although in justice to 
von Hartmann it should be added that for him cases of hopeless 
conflict are exceptional. Mr. Bradley, too, with Darwinism in 
his mind, and having in view ‘the welfare of the state,’ regards 
capital punishment as a ‘terrible necessity.’ Waiving the 
right to discuss the validity of these conclusions in the matter 
of the crimes of individuals, and waiving even the right to 
discuss whether any crime can properly be called private,? we 
may ask if this method of treating offenders, which admittedly 
grows out of the organic conception of society, is satisfactory 
in the case of crimes pronounced by every one to be collective 
or organized, such, ¢.g., as anarchy. Undoubtedly the state, 
to be truly operative, must protect the citizens from violence 
by the necessary suppression. But the breach of the law by 
anarchists is the logical consequence of their belief that the 
whole system of law and the whole structure of society are 
wrong at their foundations. This belief cannot be quelled by 
an exhibition of uniform, since such an expression of authority 
has for anarchists no significance. The struggle can be closed 
only by each side ceasing to contend for its own preservation at 
any hazard, and showing a willingness to criticise the value of 
the principles which it is seeking to uphold. Such self-criti- 


Ausgewahite Werke, vol. I, p. 179. 

2 International Journal of Ethics, April, 1894. 

% “The difficulty is not to find collective crimes, but to discover crimes that 
are not collective.” M. G. Tarde, in Revue des Deux Mondes, November 15, 1893. 
The writer’s meaning would have been more clearly brought out if he had used 
the word ‘social’ instead of ¢ collective.’ 
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cism would, says M. Tarde, thinking of France, reveal the 
hidden connection between the Panama affair and the use of 
dynamite, that is to say, between official culpability and organ- 
ized crime. The society resulting from this self-criticism would, 
so M. Tarde continues, recognize as its own offspring not only 
its men of genius, but also its criminals ; while claiming the 
honor of the one, it would with shame repent itself of the 
other. But it is not possible to pursue this illustration farther. 
Our point is made, if it be granted that the doctrine of the 
social organism tends so to magnify the inevitable onward 
movement of the state as to dwarf, or even altogether thrust 
out of sight, the necessity for a halt and a self-estimate. This 
pause and this reconsideration are the essential features of that 
continuous reconstruction and re-creation of society, to which 
is given the name development. 

The foregoing illustration suggests that in an ideal society 
keen interest is taken in all persons and classes of persons 
who have failed to realize their true relation to their fellow- 
beings. Such an interest has carried us far away from Plato’s 
quiet suppression of imperfect lives, and is the inspiring 
motive of systematic assistance to the bodily and mentally 
infirm. But that is not the precise point towards which this 
discussion has been moving, since systematic beneficence is 
quite compatible with the conception that the absolute social 
paradise can be gained merely by a more wide-spread benefi- 
cence of the same character. The exact point is this, that 
the existence of physical, mental, and moral imperfection of an 
abnormal kind! should create the conviction that the actual 
condition of things is not the right condition, unless we have 
made up our minds to regard reformatories and asylums as neces- 
sary adjuncts of any conceivable millennium. If so, the outlook 
would be sufficiently dreary to warrant the most dismal con- 
clusions of von Hartmann or Tolstoi. But it is clearly possible 
to anticipate physical and moral deformity by doing away with 
their causes, and those who, like Mr. Bradley,? have such an 
aim are profoundly dissatisfied with the normal condition of 


1 This excludes children. 2 Quoted above, p. 5. 
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society, however broad may be its benevolence. It is this 
dissatisfaction with and revolt against the idea that the state 
is going comfortably forward, which are cardinal elements in 
the conception of the development of society ; for without such 
dissatisfaction there could be no better society, but merely a 
lifeless continuation or equally lifeless extension of what is good. 

II. There is another and perhaps more important thought, 
for which philosophy is indebted to the doctrine of evolution. 
Romanes writes: ‘That there is a general tendency for 
lower forms to yield their places to higher is shown by the 
gradual advance of organization throughout geological time.” } 
Mr. Spencer, in summing up the operation of the primary laws 
of animal existence, affirms that “by virtue of them life has 
gradually evolved into higher forms.’”’?» And Darwin himself 
says, “ All the chief laws of palaeontology plainly proclaim, as 
it seems to me, that species have been produced by ordinary 
generation, old forms having been supplanted by new and im- 
proved forms of life.’”’"* Common to those three extracts is 
the principle that lower types of living things slowly disappear, 
and higher types come into existence. Scientists distinguish 
between the fact of evolution and the cause of the fact ; all or 
nearly all being agreed as to the general fact, but still at 
variance as to the cause. The disputants, whether they regard 
the cause as ‘natural selection,’ or ‘survival of the fittest,’ or 
‘the carrying out of an inherent purpose,’ are unanimous in 
the opinion that changes in the structure of living beings are 
at least not the result of conscious effort on the part of the 
modified organisms. The individual animal is in some relation 
to a universal cause, call it nature or what you will; and only 
by understanding this cause is it possible to know the full 
meaning of even the most trifling variation. Such, in the most 
general terms, is the theory advanced to account for the 
accepted fact of evolution. 

The question is as to the influence of this broad fact and its 
associated theory upon the problems of thought. One striking 


1 Darwin and After Darwin, p. 346. 2 Justice, chap. i. 
8 Origin of Species, chap. xi, 610. 
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consequence has been a radical change in the conception of 
history, in the widest meaning of the word, as the history not 
simply of events, but of literature, art, philosophy, and religion. 
History, so regarded, is defined, in conformity with the fact of 
evolution, as time’s stage, upon which certain ideas have 
played their parts and given place to higher ideas, these in 
turn leaving the stage empty for their successors. Such a 
view of history, imperfect though it surely is, has nevertheless 
had far-reaching results. 

(1) It has sent into perpetual banishment the notion that 
the thoughts which have swayed mankind through history, 
might have come in any other order, equally as well as the 
actual order of their occurrence. In the principle of evolution, 
as applied to thought, is involved the belief that there is some- 
thing final and reasonable in the sequence of events or ideas. 
Consequently, historians are now predisposed to look for a 
special fitness in the author’s work, when taken in conjunction 
with the ideas that prevailed before his time. Such an 
assumption, explained, it is true, in various ways, has com- 
mended itself to almost all historians of philosophy since the 
time of Hegel. 

(2) A second consequence of the application to history of 
the idea of evolution is the refusal to recognize writers of past 
eras as authorities upon a present problem. Two centuries 
ago, ¢.g., controversies were often decided by the number of 
well-known names which a disputant could, by hook or crook, 
summon to his side. The Bible itself was quoted in support 
of views, such as the jus divinum of kings, upon which it could 
in the nature of things no more offer an opinion, than could 
#Esculapius upon a controverted point in modern medicine. 
But by virtue of the evolution of thought it has come to be 
believed that, great as may be the principles of any man’s 
work, he is necessarily silent upon questions which have 
emerged only after his thinking was done. Hence it is impos- 
sible to prove any position merely by citing authorities; and 
reliance must be placed upon the fitness of a principle to the 
deeper needs and aspirations of the age. “Culture,” says 
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Matthew Arnold, “soon passes on from any Rabbi,”! and 
Tolstoi,? in one of his vivid sentences, says, “The king is the 
slave of history.” * 

(3) A third and perhaps the chief effect of evolution upon 
history is the view that mankind is gradually approaching what 
is true and good. In the place of the pessimist view, that 
things are as bad as they can be, and of the optimist view, that 
this world is the best of all possible worlds, has arisen the 
meliorist view, that things are slowly but surely mending; the 
golden age is in the future. But just as the prime cause of 
any modification of an organism is said by scientists to be not 
in the organism by itself, but in nature as a whole, so here it 
is affirmed that the final cause of the progress of mankind lies 
not in human efforts, which may be all awry, but in something 
variously named, Nature by Darwin, so far as he has touched 
the question, the Unknowable by Mr. Spencer, the Unconscious 
by von Hartmann, the Eternal not-ourselves by Matthew Arnold, 
and the Invisible Hand by Tolstoi. Not all these thinkers are 
agreed, it may be, that the car of this concealed power is 
transporting its occupants to a better land; but all are agreed 
that the real explanation of the actions in which man has 
taken part since the dawn of history, lies beyond his conscious 
agency. So Matthew Arnold writes: 


“We stem across the sea of life by night,” 4 


and again, addressing Nature: 


“ Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting; 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone.” § 


1 Culture and Anarchy, p. 41. 2 War and Peace, vol. Ul, pt. I, chap. i. 

8 This is, I am aware, not a full statement of the relation of the present to the 
past, since it may be argued that it is not possible to understand completely the 
needs and aspirations of our own time, except by being brought into contact in 
some way with the realized aspirations of our immediate predecessors. That 
point, so far as I know, is not taken by the writers from whom I have quoted, 
and, indeed, would appear to fall outside the usual application of evolution to 
history. The question will come up again. 

* From the poem “ Human Life.” 5 From the sonnet “ Quiet Work.” 
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Tolstoi too, with a dash of grim humor, writes: 

“To the flock of sheep, the sheep which is driven off every 
evening by the shepherd to a separate pen, and given extra 
food, and becomes twice as fat as the others, must seem to be 
a genius. The very fact that every evening this particular 
sheep, instead of going to the common fold, has a special pen 
and extra food, and that this sheep, this particular sheep, once 
fattened is killed for mutton, doubtless impresses the other 
sheep as a remarkable combination of genius with a whole 
series of extraordinary chances. But if the sheep will only 
stop thinking that everything that happens to them results 
solely for the attainment of their sheepish welfare; if they 
grant that the events happening to them may have objects 
which they cannot comprehend, they will immediately perceive 
a unity and logic in what happened to the fattened sheep.” ! 

From von Hartmann is taken the following paragraph: 

“The means, by which a definite phase of the Idea comes at 
any given time into existence, are of two kinds, on the one 
hand the planting of an instinctive impulse in the masses, and 
on the other hand the production of a genius, who casts behind 
him what exists already, and carves out a new path. The 
obscure instinctive force, which from time to time impels 
masses of men, is seen in migrations, colonizations, crusades, 
and popular revolutions, religious, political, and social, and with 
truly demonic power conducts the people to an end unknown 
to themselves. Even when it itself seems to be ‘des rechten 
Weges wohl bewusst,’? as a rule it has in view an end quite 
different from the end actually reached. Or again, when the 
masses are not moving blindly, and have before them a definite 
object, such purpose is generally worthless or perverse, while 
the true meaning of the uprising unfolds itself only after the 
disturbances have ceased. In the same way history, without 
any enkindling of the masses, but through the initiative of a 
few distinguished men, accomplishes results, which are a long 

1 War and Peace, Epilogue, pt. I, chap. ii. 

2*Well aware of the right way’— a quotation from Goethe’s Faust, pt. I, 


Prologue, |. 87. The words ‘obscure instinctive force,’ ‘dunkle Drang’ are 
from the same poem. 
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remove from the intentions of these men themselves. We 
have only to recall how civilizations, separated in earlier times 
by national exclusiveness, have been fruitfully united by vast 
conquests, such as those of Alexander, Caesar, the German 
emperors, and even Napoleon. Though many a battle-field 
has been sown with the bodies of men, fighting under heroes 
who were the dupes of the Unconscious, only a mind incapa- 
ble of a truly historical survey would despise these events, 
since from such battle-fields have sprouted rich and beneficent 
harvests. The Unconscious attains to other ends by way of 
peace also, etc.””} 

And, once more, Mr. Spencer writes, “The ultimate man 
is one in whom the adaptation to the social state has gone so 
far as to produce a correspondence between all the promptings 
of his nature and all the requirements of his life, as carried on 
in society. If so, it is a necessary implication that there exists 
an ideal code of conduct, formulating the behavior of the 
completely adapted man to the completely evolved society. 
Such a code is that here called absolute ethics,” as distin- 
guished from relative ethics, the only ethics which applies to 
“the acts of men during the transition which has been, is still, 
and long will be in progress.” 2 

We may notice, in passing, von Hartmann’s fine phrase ‘ dupe 
of the Unconscious,’ descriptive of the hero or genius, and also 
the sturdy courage of Spencer, who bids us plod on through 
this benighted age, even if most of heaven’s candles are out. 
The happy mortal, whom he calls ‘the ultimate man,’ is still a 
long way in the future, invisible even to the trained eye of a 
philosophic Lynceus. 

It must be left to the reader to consider the import of the 
fact that these views have sprung up independently and almost 
simultaneously in England, Germany, and Russia; and it must 
also be left to him to discover the extent to which the theory 
that all mankind is being conveyed along by an unknown 
power, implies even in the minds of its framers the subsidence 


1 Philosophie des Unbewussten, I, bk, X, pp. 328-9. 
2 Data of Ethics, chap. xv. 
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of religious and racial animosities.' A suggestion, however, 
must be made by way of calling attention to the difference 
between evolution and development. 

The view, variously expressed in the preceding quotations, 
is to the effect that the goal towards which humanity is 
moving is not in sight, and is in no sense willed. Such a view 
is not surprising in thinkers who have regarded the develop- 
ment of mind as not different from the evolution of nature or 
life. But now even scientists themselves have observed that 
the element of reason, possessed by man, sets, as they say, all 
biological principles at defiance. Romanes has written that 
“the dominion of natural selection, as between different races 
of mankind, is greatly restricted by the presence of ration- 
ality.” And Mr. Spencer in a sentence, which, coming 
from him, is little less than remarkable, has lately admitted 
that ‘the doctrine of evolution has not furnished guidance to 
the extent he had hoped.’* Thus it would almost appear that 
consciousness, so far from going steadily forward, as does life, 
may turn right about face, or stand still, or wheel towards any 
quarter. But that is surely not the case. The truth is that, 
while the work of every great thinker does in fact mark a 
phase of thought higher than the thought of his predecessors, 
it is only by his direct effort to appreciate them that the 
higher is ever secured. This conscious contact with the 
work of a preceding generation, ignored by the philosophy of 
evolution, is assigned its due place by the theory of develop- 
ment. 

But the phrase ‘conscious contact with existing thought’ 
requires explanation, and that explanation may be put first of 
all in the form of a choice of alternatives. (1) It may be 
argued that consciousness has progressed only when the sys- 
tematic reflection of previous thinkers has been comprehended. 
(2) On the other hand it may be argued that the higher light 
is not obtained by a direct study of realized thought, but by a 

1 The emancipation of the serfs in Russia and the negroes in the United 
States is almost exactly contemporary with the publication of this theory. 


2 Darwin and After Darwin, p. 346. 
Quoted by J. G. S., in THe Review, vol. II, p. 724. 
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flash from the infinite source of light ; and that the individual, 
who in his conscious activity embodies the higher principle, 
may not have known the previous thought, or, knowing it, not 
have estimated it correctly. Either of these views may pass 
under the name of a theory of progress, but they are widely 
different. The second of these positions is just a paraphrase 
of the theory implied in the application of evolution to history, 
and has already been supposed to be inadequate. Yet it is 
altogether more satisfying than the first, and more in accord- 
ance with the facts of history. It will hardly be denied that 
Aristotle does scant justice to Plato, when he undertakes to 
criticise his master, but it is equally certain that in its net 
result the thought of Aristotle is a higher interpretation of 
reality. The same is usually said to be true of Hegel and 
Kant. To take an illustration from another region, it may be 
shown that the new conscience, found in the higher exponents 
of Puritanism, has direct affiliation with the formative concep- 
tion of Shakespeare’s tragedies; and yet the great poet of 
Puritanism is very far from thinking of himself as the heir of 
Shakespeare. Hence it seems beyond dispute that a direct 
understanding of the utterances of a great writer is not the 
essential condition of development. Indeed, if the movement 
of consciousness is to be limited to a succession of ideas, each 
of which is expressly put forth as the fulfillment of its prede- 
cessor, it could well be doubted whether the facts of history 
were facts of consciousness. Rather than such a mechanical 
process of bricklaying, events of history would be more intel- 
ligently viewed as manifestations of the infinite, unconscious 
and unknowable. 

But we are not confined to a choice between these two alter- 
natives. The consciousness of a time really includes its laws, 
institutions, science, art, buildings, customs, and religion, and 
conscious contact must be taken as the effort to express, per- 
haps as a higher law, ora nobler art, the unity of all these 
things. According to this broader significance of consciousness 
it may be denied that progress is either an evolution of con- 
nected ideas, or a series of thoughts each of which is due to the 
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impulse of the Unknowable. And yet it may, as I think, be 
reaffirmed that no progress is possible except by direct contact 
with the consciousness of a preceding age. This larger inter- 
pretation of consciousness, called for by the theory of develop- 
ment or progress, is indirectly suggested by the philosophy of 
evolution.? 

While evolution directs us to the future, development, by 
emphasizing the direct effort to appreciate the thought that 
now exists, fixes attention upon the present. Evolution has 
made us too anxious about posterity. When in excuse for the 
fact that this continent has not produced a Shakespeare, it is 
urged, “Oh, give us time!”’ it ought to be said, “ Now is the 
time, if only we had other thoughts.” It is the tendency of 
evolution to repose confidence in the mere lapse of time.” 

III. A third point of significance has been taken over from 
the scientific principle of evolution into philosophy. Not only 
is it now looked on as proved by investigations in palaeontology 
that lower types of being slowly give place to higher; but 
modern research in embryology has ascertained that the indi- 
vidual human being is an epitome of the history of life. This 
fact of science, given what seems to be its natural meaning in 
philosophy, appears as the theory that the various phases of 
the human consciousness are not independent aspects but 
stages in its necessary completion and perfection. Thus sen- 
sations, emotions, cognitions, etc., are in this theory so united, 
that they grow out of one another in a regular sequence. 
Moreover, the order of development in the individual mind is 
said to correspond with the order of nature. Just as sensibility 
or sensation is a characteristic of simpler and earlier organisms 
than is imagination, so sensation is said to be lower and less 
adequate than imagination, as a mark of the human conscious- 
ness. As, also, animal life has evolved from the stage charac- 
terized by simple sensation to another characterized by some- 
thing at least akin to imagination, so, toc, the human mind has 

1 This point will come up again towards the close of the article. 

2 In this demand for time, it is true, time and reason or, indeed, time and God 


are in a confused way identified. But the divine or reason cannot be rightly 
expressed in terms of time. 
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passed by necessary upward gradation from the stage of per- 
ceptive intelligence to that of the imaginative, and from the 
imaginative to the rational. This process, it is thought, can be 
traced in the race and also in the individual. Hence it may be 
said that “the problem of the Philosophy of Mind is just to 
trace the process whereby a mere shock of sensation has grown 
into a conception, and a faith in the goodness, beauty, and 
intelligence of the world.”! Upon the question raised by 
applying this process to the history of the race, I have already 
made comment, and shall here notice the psychological theory 
or application of the idea of a process or progress to the mental 
states of the individual. With this limitation of the point it 
may first be made clear against what views of the faculties of 
the individual mind, this theory of mental evolution has taken 
the field. 

(1) The conception that the mental states should be arranged 
in an ascending scale, according to their capacity to apprehend 
reality, comes into sharp contrast with the view that the mind 
is an aggregation of faculties having no inherent relation. This 
pigeon-hole view of mind has perhaps never been maintained 
literally by any thinker. So long since as the time of Plato 
it was clearly perceived that the consciousness of man is a 
unity of some kind, and not a mere gathering of independent 
powers. “It would be a singular thing, my lad,” says Socrates 
to Theaetetus, “if each of us was, as it were, a wooden horse, 
and within us were seated many separate senses. For, mani- 
festly, these senses unite into one nature [¢é€a], call it the soul 
or what you will. And it is with this central form through the 
organs of sense that we perceive sensible objects.”? Never- 
theless a view implying only an external connection between 
faculties has been common enough in the history of thought. 
The independence of faith and reason, a mark, as we may per- 
haps say, of mediaeval thought, is not overcome even in Bacon 
and subsequent English thinkers. ‘Out of the unsound com- 


1 Wallace, //egel’s Philosophy of Mind, Introduction, p. cli. 

2 Plato, 7heaetetus, 184. Plato is, of course, thinking of the wooden horse 
which played so prominent a part in the capture of Troy. He contends fora 
unity not of the whole consciousness, but only of the senses. 
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mingling,” writes Bacon, “of divine and human things arise 
not only vain philosophy, but also heretical religion. For this 
reason it is wholesome to employ a sober understanding, and 
render unto faith that only which is faith’s.”! The accent of 
modern thought is easily discernible in this utterance of Bacon, 
who, admitting with unconscious reluctance that he cannot use 
his new implement of induction upon truth revealed, thereupon 
cuts into and curtails the supersensible region wherever pos- 
sible. “Myself,” he naively says, “am like the miller of 
Huntingdon, that was wont to pray for peace amongst the 
willows ; for while the winds blew, the wind-mills wrought, 
and the water-mill was less customed. So I see that contro- 
versies of religion must hinder the advancement of science.” 2 
A dualistic philosophy, it is true, may be indefinitely more 
comprehensive and a truer interpretation of the world than a 
monism obtained by a narrow determination to make every- 
thing fit into its Procrustes’ bed. Bacon’s thought is to be 
preferred to any system based upon reason, as he and his con- 
temporaries understood the term, to the exclusion of faith, or 
upon faith to the exclusion of reason. Yet it is impossible to 
rest satisfied with his genial acceptance of what he believed to 


‘be contradictories. The principle of evolution, while insisting 


upon differences in faculties, undertakes to prove that all 
faculties are organically united. 

Not only into the region of knowledge, but into that of 
action also, this principle of the organic relation of faculties 
introduces unity. Hence it changes the theory concerning 
appetite and will. It has been held that man is the arena of 
opposing functions, one of which is desire or inclination and 
the other will or duty; and that it is the duty of the voluntary 
agent to keep down the Hydra of passion. It is not necessary 
to locate this venerable but still current view. It is enough 
to say that in our faculties, commonly called moral, may be 

1 Novum Organum, bk. I, § 65. 

2 Spedding, Life and Times of Bacon, vol. 1, p. 561. 

8 For a general criticism of ‘psychological atomism’ see Mr. Bradley's chapter 


on The Theory of Association of Ideas in Zhe Principles of Logic, bk. I, pt. I, 
chap. i. 
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found, when brought under the light of evolution, that which 
unites elements seemingly irreconcilable. 

(2) The development of mind, once more, is opposed to the 
view that the simplest or earliest mental states most completely 
reproduce reality. Aristotle seems to countenance this view 
when he says that imagination is a weakened sensation ; as 
though he meant ultimately to ascribe to sensation the only 
direct contact with the real world. But Aristotle can, as it 
were, amuse himself with creating this suspicion, since nothing 
can be farther from his mind than the supposition that sensa- 
tion is the passport to truth. In the region of the external 
world, he virtually says, it is all very well to speak of senses 
and a weakened sense; but, when we are in quest of truth, we 
must betake ourselves to another region, in comparison with 
which the material world is little more than a kingdom of 
shadows. Hobbes, too, repeating Aristotle so faithfully in his 
doctrine of the connection of imagination with sense, is acrobat 
enough to ride two horses. When he comes to discuss reason, 
he remarks, “Reason is not, as sense and memory, born with 
us; nor gotten by experience only, as prudence is; but attained 
by industry.” ! This is, indeed, very unconventional language 
for a philosopher, but it means in more orthodox phraseology 
that reason is a self-originating activity ; and it also suggests the 
idea that reason, if a motion at all, requires no antecedent 
motion. Hence reason is not, according to Hobbes, a lower 
region, reached by easy descent from the upper air of imagina- 
tion, but rather a region apart. Like Aristotle and Plato, 
Hobbes is not prepared to assert the unity of all the faculties. 

But the case is different with Hume, who insists upon bring- 
ing the capacities of mind into something approaching unity. 
Thus he opens his 7reatise of Human Nature with the bold 
words, “All the perceptions of the human mind resolve them- 
selves into two distinct kinds, which I shall call Impressions 
and IpeaAs. The difference betwixt these consists in the de- 
grees of force and liveliness, with which they strike upon the 
mind, and make their way into our thought or consciousness. 


1 Leviathan, pt. I, chap. v. 
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Those perceptions, which enter with most force and violence, 
we may name zmpressions ; and under this name I comprehend 
all our sensations, passions, and emotions, as they make their 
first appearance in the soul. By zdeas I mean the faint images 
of these in thinking and reasoning.” According to this view 
the path to t.. ught leads away from reality. Courageous and 
thorough-going as this conception is, and suggestive, as it is, of 
the removal of artificial barriers, intellectual and social, it must 
retire, if we accept the guidance of evolution, before the view 
that the path from sense to thought is upward, and towards a 
reality, which is to be found ultimately in reason or self-con- 
sciousness. Such a view was propounded by Hegel, for whom 
real and rational were synonymous terms. 

When we think of the theory of development, we think 
of its founder Hegel. But the principle of development has, 
like the French Revolution, devoured its own children; and 
Hegel’s view, though it probably was the chief agent in dis- 
possessing the conceptions we have been considering, is now in 
its turn said to be inadequate. “Every now and then,” says 
Lichtenberg, ‘we must make an examination of words, because, 
while the world moves on, words are standing still,” ! and 


_development is one of the terms, which now need to be given 


a new content. 

In the philosophy of Hegel the earlier phases of conscious- 
ness, whether of the individual or mankind, are conceived of as 
being taken up into a larger and larger unity, as reason, or 
self-consciousness, or spirit is more and more fully realized. He 
has, for example, said, “ Everything is in sensation.”* Were 
such a remark to be taken literally, sensation would be regarded 
by Hegel as a final form of consciousness. But he only means 
that everything, which emerges into conscious activity, has its 
source in sensation. Accordingly the final phase of conscious- 
ness does not contradict or merely annul the initial phase, but 
is on the contrary its real fruition. “The bud disappears when 
the flower bursts into bloom, and it might be said that the bud 


1 Quoted by Emerich du Mont on p. 26 of Der Fortschritt im Lichte der 
Lehren Schopenhauer’s und Darwin's. 2 Philosophy of Mind (Wallace), § 400. 
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is contradicted by the flower; in the same way the appearance 
of the fruit might be taken as proof that the blossom was a 
false existence. But in point of fact the transient character of 
these objects makes them elements of an organic unity, in 
which they are not only not contradictory of one another, but 
all equally essential constituents in the life of the whole.’’! 
But the complete self-consciousness, thus attained, is not a 
unity of sense, imagination, and reason, but only the last term 
in the development, namely reason; and Hegel contends with 
vehemence in behalf of reason against the relatively vain 
pretensions of enthusiasm and feeling. The consequence is 
that sense and feeling become stranded, while the perfected 
consciousness is merely spirit as thinking. This consequence 
draws after it the conclusion that religion and all forms of art, 
including poetry, are less complete manifestations of conscious- 
ness than is philosophy.? 

Now the principle of evolution, as it took form in the minds 
of scientists and philosophers subsequent to Hegel, involved 
and answered to the demand for a new baptism into nature, a 
new and direct contact with the world, and a new and higher 
place for emotion. As against the philosophy of self-con- 
sciousness, the idea of evolution is the reassertion of the mys- 
terious, and in that way the Unconscious of von Hartmann, the 
Nature of Darwin, the Unknowable of Mr. Spencer, the Eternal 
not-ourselves of Matthew Arnold, and the Invisible Hand of 
Tolstoi, become intelligible. Yet, intelligible though this 
demand for a reinterpretation of consciousness is, it can be 
met only by a theory which, while refusing to grant the im- 
possibility of apprehending the ultimate nature of things, gives 
to feeling and emotion the place which they should occupy. 
To such a theory I have ventured to give the name, not of 
evolution, but of development. 

It must be frankly conceded to the philosophy of evolution 
that, if consciousness be made equal to clear thought, much 
that has gone on in history and in the mind of man, must be 


1 Phinomenologie des Geistes, preface, p. 4. 
2 Wallace, Hegel's Philosophy of Mind, § 572. 
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attributed to the Unconscious. “If it is said that human life 
can be directed by reason,” Tolstoi almost growls, “then the 
possibility of life is annihilated.” A painting, or even a poem, 
cannot be brought under the category of clear ideas or reason. 
Hence, unless art and religion are to be handed over to the 
Unknowable, the conception of consciousness must be widened, 
so as to include not only clear reflections, but aesthetic and 
religious feelings. And these ideas, feelings, and emotions 
must not be placed one over the other inside of consciousness, 
as if to imply that we pass through feeling up to emotion, and 
finally reach ideas, but must on the contrary be placed side by 
side, so as to suggest that the clearest thought is also the 
strongest feeling and the most profound emotion; in other 
words the highest consciousness is a unity of thought and 
feeling. The philosophy of evolution had meant to do away 
with the human spirit by holding it under the dark waters of 
the infinite and the unknowable. But what was intended to 
kill it has in the end given it life. Asa result, the human mind 
is no longer viewed as a self-consciousness for which feeling is 
merely an imperfect stage, but as a self-consciousness of which 
feeling is a permanent factor.! 

Nothing has been said about ‘natural selection’ or ‘survival 
of the fittest,’ and if these principles are to appear in philosophy, 
they must certainly undergo a change of meaning. Such an 
alteration has been suggested in the course of this article. 
Nature is not to be considered as an unknown and unknowable 
power, bending man into conformity with its secret purpose. 
Nor is it fully revealed in the thought, expressed so well by 
Matthew Arnold in prose and rhyme, that we are in the keeping 
of some power not ourselves which makes for righteousness, 
a thought of which Emerson also is so clear an exponent, 
when he says — 


“ The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 
1 This doctrine that a complete consciousness is not separable from feeling, 


but implies direct apprehension of reality, has been recently propounded with great 
thoroughness and insight by Mr. Bradley in his work, Affearance and Reality. 
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Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew; 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


It is a shallow system of thought which cannot sympathize 
with this conception. Yet it is as true now as it was at any 
former age in the history of the world that the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and may be stormed with impunity, 
although it is also true that the weapon of successful attack 
must be not thought, as opposed to feeling and imagination, 
but a self-consciousness sensitive throughout its entire compass. 
He who has now or at any time past realized such a conscious- 
ness, is nature’s choice, as Darwin might say, or ‘the ultimate 
man,’ as Spencer has called him, or a ‘clothed eternity’ in the 
words of Emerson; and such a statement seems to me to be 
quite compatible with the conviction that men of our own day 
are in conscious possession of the ‘Great Enigma’ in a sense 
less true of any earlier time. 
S. W. Dype. 
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PLEASURE AND PAIN DEFINED. 


LEASURE and pain are words. As such they denote 

classes of psychic facts. Each class contains many indi- 
viduals, each individual possessing many properties. Now among 
the properties possessed by any pleasure whatsoever, among 
the elements into which it may be analysed, some property or 
group of properties will be possessed not only by this individual 
pleasure, but by all other pleasures; and further, no pain will 
possess this property or group. Such a group contains the 
essential properties of the class pleasures, and a description of 
these is called a definition. The same obvious remarks will 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to pain. A number of attempts have 
been made to find and describe the essential properties of 
pleasure and of pain, and fortunately the results converge. 
An examination of some important theories will accordingly 
be of material assistance. 

Before taking up these theories, a source of confusion con- 
tributed by a curious defect in the English language must be 
guarded against. In German Zwst (our ‘pleasure’) has as its 
opposite, not Schmerz (our ‘pain’), but Unlust, for which we 
should have ‘unpleasure’ or something of the sort, — dis- 
pleasure is not an accurate substitute. Now the absence in 
English of any word corresponding to Undust forces the word 
‘pain’ into double service. 

Many partly or wholly non-sensational psychoses may be 
unpleasant, but would never by a German be called Schmerzen: 
e.g. the sense of failure, extreme shyness, a hopeless intel- 
lectual tangle, etc. 

Pains arise in the case of burns, lacerations, bruises, the 
crushing of any part of the body, neuralgia (not nervousness), 
toothache, inflamed tissues, etc., etc. Pains, that is, in strict- 
ness, are a class of highly unpleasant sensations located quite 
definitely in the body. 
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Further, by no means all unpleasant sensations are pains 
(Schmerzen). Consider, ¢.g., the taste of vinegar, the smell of 
the garbage wagon, the touch of nasty things. Dr. M. Foster 
has put the distinction clearly (Physiology, IV, p. 280). “We 
have no evidence,” he says, “that simple stimulation of the 
retina, however excessive, will give rise to pain, meaning by 
pain the kind of sensation we feel when the skin is cut or 
burnt. We often speak, it is true, especially in case of dis- 
eases of the eye, of exposure to light causing pain, but the pain 
in such cases is felt through the eyeball, not through the retina 
and the optic nerve.” The same is true with auditory, olfactory, 
and gustatory sensations. ‘“ We often, of course,” he continues, 
“apply the word ‘painful’ to a sound, or a group of visual 
sensations, or a smell, or a taste, but that is in the sense of 
being exceedingly disagreeable. . . . We may assume that the 
pain which we feel when the finger is cut is a wholly different 
thing from the pain which is given to the most delicately 
musical ear by even the most horrible discord.” 

In a word, from this point of view, the genus of the un- 
pleasant may be sub-divided into three species: non-sensational 
disagreeables, sensational disagreeables that are not, and sen- 
sational disagreeables that are, pains. In English the word 
‘pain’ is used to denote not only the third species, but also 
the whole genus. I use it in the latter sense in the title to the 
paper, to avoid using ‘the unpleasant,’ which, though more 
accurate, would have been too cumbrous. 

I hope it is now clear that I am concerned to find definitions 
for pleasure and ¢he unpleasant. It would be hard to exaggerate 
the amount of confusion that has resulted from the double 
meaning of the word pain. Observing that pains in the nar- 
rower sense are sensation, investigators have generalized that 
all unpleasants, and even all pleasures, are sensations. Observ- 
ing that pains in that sense are in all probability ‘simple 
ideas,’ like colors and sounds, many suppose that pleasantness 
and unpleasantness are simple ideas; forgetting that, since 
complex psychoses in which pain (Schmerz) is not contained 
are still unpleasant, the unpleasantness as distinguished from 
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the quality of pains themselves is left unaccounted for, simple 
ideas though they be. Their undoubtedly present and most 
pungent qualitative differentium as simple ideas may serve as 
their specific difference from other members of the genus 
unpleasant, but the distinguishing mark of that genus it is not, 
unless the pungency of pain is present in all unpleasant expe- 
riences, — an evidently absurd proposition. 

Now for a brief review of theories. 

To the question, What is pleasure-pain? many more or less 
hasty answers have been given. Statements like the following 
from Taine are very common: “In the nerves of muscle and 
skin there are three and only three kinds of sensation: those 
of contact, those of hot and cold, and those of pleasure and 
pain.”” Lewes speaks of “Sensations of hunger, thirst, giddi- 
ness, pain, etc.’’ Professor James has a chapter (Psychology) on 
“Touch, temperature sense, muscular sense, and pain.” And 
Dr. Ward tells us that “most psychologists before Kant, and 
English psychologists even to the present day, speak of pleas- 
ure and pain as sensations,’ and then proceeds to attack the 
view. Such statements do not, to be sure, always assert in so 
many words that pleasure-pains are to be classed among sen- 
sations ; and yet in default of definite denial that is the impres- 
sion left on the mind. That pleasure-pain is not a sensation is 
of course obvious from the fact that non-sensations, ¢.¢., mem- 
ories, expectations, fancies, are pleasant and unpleasant. 

Two French writers, on the other hand, Dumont and Paulhan, 
class pleasure-pain under the emotions, the latter after quite an 
elaborate argument. To my thinking such facts as the sweet- 
ness of sugar and the pain of a burn are too strong for any 
argument to that purport; though it is of course evident that 
such facts as joy, grief, anger, fear, pride, humiliation, and 
emotions generally, have a very prominent pleasure-pain tone. 

Again, Professor Bain is willing to agree with Mr. Spencer, 
in view of the difficulty of either of the classifications just con- 
sidered, that “Feeling is the generic term of which Sensation 
and Emotion are the two species,” to the exclusion of his two 
other subdivisions Intellect and Will. Yet that intellection 
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may be highly and absorbingly enjoyable, the child shows with 
his puzzle and the astronomer in his concentrated calculation ; 
while what Professor James calls “the slow dead heave of the 
will” is at the time detestable as nothing else can be. 

Further, were these authors able to establish their attempted 
subsumption of pleasure-pain under sensations, emotions, etc., 
it would be further necessary to point out its difference from 
other species of the genus, — something which has, as far as I 
am aware, never been seriously attempted. 

But not only is the subsumption of pleasure-pain under any 
class — except that most general class, ‘states of consciousness’ 
—quite impossible: a yet greater difficulty arises when the 
attempt is made to distinguish pleasure from the unpleasant. 
Indeed, the class of theories which I am at present considering 
offers only one distinguishing mark, vzz.: intensity. Until, 
as they say, a psychosis reaches a certain intensity, it is pleas- 
ant ; after that it becomes unpleasant —a soft touch and a 
scrape, clear light and blinding light, 90° and 380° F., being 
types of the examples offered. But intensity is a matter of 
degree, and unless the amount of intensity at which an experi- 
ence passes from pleasant into painful is given, no character 
competent for definition has been offered. Now no such 
amount has even been mentioned, and most probably it can- 
not be discovered. Different experiences pass into the pain 
phase at different points of intensity; the point of such pas- 
sage shifts from time to time in the same class of experiences ; 
and finally some sensations are a/ways unpleasant, even when 
barely at the threshold of consciousness. 

Quite naturally the repeated failures of the attempts to 
subsume pleasure-pain under any class and to point out a mark 
distinguishing one phase from the other have led many authors 
to fall back on the occult theory, as it might be called. Since 
it is impossible to define either, or to point out the difference 
of one from the other, it must be that each is an indefinable 
something, an ultimate quiddity, in a word, a ‘simple idea’ in 
Locke’s sense. Every visible object has color, which is indefin- 
able, among its attributes, and quite analogously every agree- 
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able experience has pleasantness, also indefinable, as one of its 
properties. This view claims high authorities. Mr. Spencer 
asks, “What are the zx¢rinsic natures of pleasures and pains?” 
and replies, “This question appears unanswerable, and may 
eventually prove to be so,” and accordingly he makes no attempt 
to answer it. Again, Professor Bain tells us that “the state of 
pleasure is an ultimate, undefinable experience of the mind,” 
that “the fact itself is known to each person's consciousness,” 
and that “it is opposed by the state called pain and by the 
state called indifference.” And quite recently Mr. Marshall, 
after a laborious examination of past theories, concludes that 
pleasure and pain “are primitive qualities [like intensity, he 
elsewhere says] which under proper conditions may appear 
with any psychosis, whatever the content.” 

Such a result is, to say the least, highly unsatisfactory. To 
all intents and purposes it gives up the problem of definition 
as insoluble, and this is a conclusion which some, at least, are 
unwilling to treat as final. Besides, the result is reached in 
total disregard of a group of closely allied theories proposed by 
thinkers of the first rank, and belonging to schools in other 
respects widely different. Again, common sense is much averse 
to accepting the ‘quiddity’ theory. Pleasant and unpleasant 
experiences seem complex to the naive and unspoiled con- 
sciousness in a way that colors or sounds or intensities do not. 
A total experience is called a pleasure. A total object is never 
called a color or an intensity. But complex psychoses classed 
together must have a discernible core of similar properties. 
Moreover, there are physiological difficulties, not fatal maybe, 
but sufficient to suggest caution. If the doctrine of ‘specific 
energies’ is to hold, there would have to be a special center, or 
rather, two centers, for pleasure and pain, each of which would 
very likely at some time get damaged, the rest of the brain 
remaining intact. Now while we know analgesia, I am not 
aware that there are any people analogously insensible to 
pleasure, nor any to a// unpleasants. Finally, to mention but 
one more objection, pleasure and pain are subjective in an 
entirely unique way. Indeed, they have been defined by some 
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as the two modes of the soul’s reaction: by Hamilton, for 
instance, in places, by Boullier, by Lotze ; and, unless I mis- 
interpret him, Dr. Ward holds to much the same view. Now 
this important fact of subjectivity is capable of nice explana- 
tion by the group of theories presently to be considered, but 
is inexplicable on the simple idea theory. 

The fact is, as I think will appear clearly as we go on, that 
those who hold the latter theory limit themselves to one alter- 
native when there are really two. In seeking to define a term, 
we ordinarily, quite rightly, look for properties possessed by all 
the individuals belonging to the class. But suppose after 
careful scrutiny it is discovered beyond reasonable doubt that 
the individuals in question have no properties in common, has 
the last word been said and is definition impossible? By no 
means. Things have relations as well as properties. And if 
no member of a given class ever appears except in a definite 
relation to a definite thing, to which thing no psychosis not a 
member of the class is ever in the same relation, a perfectly 
competent definition is possible. A couple of commonplace 
illustrations : A shovel-handle can be distinguished from most, 
if not all, other handles by its shape and size, but from a spade- 
handle neither these nor its material can difference it. Any 
detached handle is neither of the two, and becomes either one 
or the other only after being attached to a spade or a shovel, 
as the case may be. Or again, passing along a country road, 
many of us have often been puzzled to decide whether a house 
we were looking at was a church or a school-house. How did 
we decide? Either by entering the house and looking fora 
lectern or rows of desks, the position of these objects inside 
the house being a sufficient distinguishing mark ; or, in the last 
resort, by discovering whether people largely of mature age 
occupied the building on Sundays for purposes of devotion and 
edification, or whether it was occupied by children sent there 
to be taught. In any event, the class of church-buildings can- 
not be defined in such a way as to part it off from the class of 
school-buildings, except by means of its relations to human 
beings and their purposes, real or pretended. 
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Now it may be that pleasure and the unpleasant belong in 
classes of the kind just described, and that their distinguishing 
marks are not to be found among their properties, but are 
rather two different groups of definite psychic facts with definite 
relations to pleasures and pains respectively. At all events, 
this is the view of a number of authors who must now be 
reviewed. 

In the Philebus (31-32) the Platonic Socrates says, and 
obtains assent to the sayings, that “when the harmony in 
animals is dissolved, there is a dissolution of nature and a 
generation of pain,” and that “the restoration of harmony and 
return to nature is the source of pleasure.” And later, more 
consistently, he says that “the destroying of natural union 7s 
pain and that the process and return of all things to their own 
nature 7s pleasure.””! For Plato, pleasure arises from homoge- 
neity of the sentient individual. In so far as the elements 
present are heterogeneous or discordant, pain is the result. 
What these elements are, Plato does not make clear. Absence 
of jolts is the sign of pleasure, presence of obstruction that of 
pain. 

Aristotle tells more explicitly what the elements are. But 
his failure to define adequately one element, the ‘ percipient 
faculty,’ opened the door to the acceptance of Antisthenes’s 
theory, proposed, it need hardly be said, before the Aristotelian. 
The latter sees in pleasure the sign that the appropriate object 
or end of an activity has appeared. Every activity tends 
towards a certain kind of object, is prepared for it and adjusted 
to it, so to speak (consider the réle of preperception in atten- 
tion). When such an object appears, the end is realized and 
pleasure is the result; when an inappropriate object appears, 
pain is the result. “Now since every percipient faculty works 
upon the object answering to it, and perfectly when the faculty 
is in a good state, and acting upon the most excellent of the 
objects within its range, in each case the dest working is that 
of the faculty in its best state upon the best of the objects 
answering to it. And this will be, further, most perfect and 


1 V. Siebeck, Gesch. der Psych., 1880, Bd. I, S. 229. 
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most p/easant ; for pleasure is attendant upon every fercipient 
faculty, and in like manner on every 7#¢ed/ectual operation and 
speculation.” The inference is plain that, when the object is 
il adjusted to the percipient faculty, the state of mind is the 
opposite of pleasant, z.c., is unpleasant. Again, there is reason 
for holding that percipient faculty (€&s, in one of its meanings) 
is in Aristotle’s mind very nearly the equivalent of what we 
would now call attention. If this be true, Aristotle’s view may 
be put thus: when an object is well adjusted to our capacity 
of attention there is pleasure, when ill adjusted the opposite. 
The consistency of this statement with the one recently made, 
that pleasure is coincident with the realization of the end which 
is the object of axy activity, will be plain, if we remember with 
Dr. Ward that attention is a nascent activity, and every activity 
attention full grown. 

Closely allied to this view is that of Antisthenes, which 
Schopenhauer adopted, and made the keystone of his pessimism. 
It was also adopted by Epicurus and by many of the scholastics.? 
This most unfortunate view yet barely escapes being right. 
Antisthenes holds with Aristotle that pleasure is the completion 
of an activity, but, going farther in analysis, he asserts that 
before the completion the activity must have been incomplete,— 
this quite legitimately, — and then jumps to the erroneous con- 
clusion that this incompleteness or lack must have been con- 
sciously felt, and must have been a pain; which leads to the 
definition of pleasure as the cessation of pain. Kant comes 
dangerously near to this theory, if indeed he does not hold it, 
when he says that there must be a pain between any two 
pleasures. This theory overlooks the fact that the definition 
demands, and the evidence vouches for, no more than potential 
activities, which may be, and as a rule are, called into play only 
on the appearance of the appropriate (sometimes the inappro- 
priate) object. Longings are occasional, but by no manner of 


1 Nic. Eth., Bk. X, Ch. TV, tr. G. H. Lewes. The italics are mine. 

2 G. Cesca, “Die Lehre von der Natur der Gefiihle,” Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
wiss. Phil. X. lam much indebted to this article. 

® Anthrop., Th. 1, B. UL, Par. 58. 
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means invariable, antecedents of pleasure. Purged of this error, 
the Antisthenic theory ! becomes identical with Aristotle’s. 

Coming down to modern times, —I take only the most prom- 
inent theories, —the Herbartian school looks upon pleasure- 
pain as a relation between presentations (Vorstellungen). 
According to Nahlowsky, it can be defined “als unmittelbares 
Innewerden der Hemmung oder Forderung unter den eben im 
Bewusstsein vorhandenen Vorstellungen.”* Or, “Da... die 
Vorstellungen sich als die eigentlich in der Seele wirkenden 
Krafte darstellen. . . . Das Gefiihl ist das unmittelbare Bewusst- 
sein der momentanen Steigerung oder Herabstimmung der 
eigenen psychischen Lebensthatigkeit.” 

Designating the activity as “eigenen” closely approximates 
Nahlowsky’s definition to Professor Wundt’s, as will become 
evident if it is borne in mind that the latter looks upon “Ap- 
perception” as the active principle in us. For Wundt tells us 
that pleasure and pain will become immediately comprehensible 
“if we regard them as the modes of reaction of apperception.” 
(Compare Bouillier, Lotze, e¢ 7d genus omne, who look upon 
pleasure-pain as peculiar affections of the soul, or as peculiar 
attitudes of the soul towards what affects it.) Further, Pro- 
fessor Wundt, proceeding to distinguish these modes of the 
soul’s reaction, says that “if we wish to give a closer descrip- 
tion of what we experience in pleasure and pain, we cannot do 
so more sensibly (anschaulicher) than by denoting pleasure as 
a striving after the object and pain (Unlust) as a striving 
against it.” 

Finally let us get Dr. Ward’s definition in mind, and then 
compare it with Professor Wundt’sand Nahlowsky’s. ‘There 
is pleasure,” Dr. Ward says, “in proportion as the maximum of 
attention is effectively exercised, and pain in proportion as 
such effective attention is frustrated by distractions, shocks, or 

1 Zeller, Die Phil. der Griechen, Vid. U, S. 261. 

2 Das Gefiihisleben, S. 43. 

8 OP. cit. S. 44. Cf. also Kant Joc. cit.; Lotze, Afikr., 1884, Bd. I, S. 269; 
Spencer, of. cit, p. 184; Bain, Em. and Will, 1875, p. 11; also Grant Allen, 


Physiol. Aesthet., p. 25; and H. R. Marshall, AM/ind, No. 16, for the expression of 
closely allied ideas in physiological terms. 
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incomplete and faulty adaptations, or fails of exercise, owing to 
the narrowness of the field of consciousness and the slowness 
and smallness of its changes.””! This definition, as Dr. Ward 
frankly announces, is merely a sharper statement of what 
Aristotle meant. 

The facts seem to be in general these, that whenever any 
(a) newcomer into consciousness — whether a presentation, a 
representation, an emotion, a movement, or what not — finds 
already in existence or awakens by association (4) a system of 
ideas into which it easily fits,— to which it is we// (c) adjusted 
—we call the newcomer f/easant, provided, further, the complex 
(¢) group called attention is among the associates aroused ; 
while we call it unpleasant if the adjustment is bad. (The 
letters indicate the important components of pleasure-pain 
states.) Now, in the highly complex state of mind, just roughly 
described, some of the component parts may be picked out for 
emphatic mention and others neglected or omitted, and in fact 
in the three definitions the emphasis has been placed differently. 
Nahlowsky recognizes the necessity for both the newcomer 
(though not gwd newcomer) and another Vorstellung, but 
emphasizes good or bad adjustment as the distinguishing 
marks, while making no mention of attention. Wundt, while 
recognizing all components, emphasizes attention and adjust- 
ment, though he does not use these terms. For what is 
apperceptive “striving after’ an object but well-adjusted 
cumulative concentration of attention on it, and what is “striv- 
ing against” it but uncomfortable, unwelcome, obstructed or 
ill-adjusted attention to it? Lastly, Dr. Ward, while implicitly 
recognizing all the components, explicitly mentions attention 
as the mark of pleasure-pain, and good and ill-adjustment as 
what distinguishes one from the other. In a word, all three 
recognize good and bad adjustment as that which distinguishes 
pleasure from pain, while the two more modern and more 
distinguished investigators agree that attention is the mark of 
both pleasure and pain. What none of the three makes explicit 
is that it is the newcomer that is called pleasant or unpleasant. 


1 Article Psychol., Ency. Brit. IX ed. 
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To sum up: the historical sketch has shown the failure and 
inadequacy of the first two groups of theories, and the striking 
agreement on adjustment and attention from Plato to Ward, 
These two proposed marks accordingly seem to deserve further 
consideration. 

But before doing so, another pleasure-pain theory, different 
in important respects from any yet considered, must be briefly 
reviewed. 

Professor Miinsterberg, in the interest of some investigations, 
wished to discover the relative degree of accuracy with which 
it would be possible for him under different conditions to pass 
his hand over a definite distance decided on. With this pur- 
pose in view, he adjusted a graded rule in such a manner that, 
while one end rested against the body, the rule itself stood out 
horizontally before him. Through a period of several months 
he frequently, daily practically, prosecuted his experiments. 
Putting on the apparatus, and selecting a distance, fifty centi- 
metres, say, he tried, without looking, to measure it off by 
slipping his finger and thumb along the edge of the rule.! 
Each time he measured the distance in both directions, from 
the body outward, and from the farther end of the rule towards 
the body. These experiments, it is important to note, were 
made throughout without any idea that they would furnish 
evidence for a pleasure-pain theory. They were made, it is 
also to be observed, under very varied conditions, in all sorts 
of moods and of health, and immediately after all sorts of ex- 
periences. These conditions were noted down at the time. 

Now, on looking over his notes, Professor Miinsterberg ob- 
served some uniformities very significant from the point of 
view of pleasure-pain. He found it to be true in every case 
that during fain he overran the selected distance in moving the 
hand ¢owards the body, and fell short of it in movements out 

Jrom the body, and that the reverse was the case during pleas- 
ure. Observations, for an account of which I must refer the 
reader to Professor Miinsterberg’s article, convince the latter 


1 Successive refinements were introduced to eliminate complications. For 
details v. Beitr. z. Exp. Psych., 1. Heft, 4, Lust u. Unlust. 
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that during pain the tendency towards flexion does not exist 
only in the case of the extremities (arms and legs), but is also 
to be observed in the trunk, in breathing, in the eye, about 
the mouth, etc.; and that a similar statement is true of the 
opposite tendency during pleasure. 

In view of these facts, and referring to the analogous analy- 
sis of the emotions offered by James, Lange, and others, our 
author continues: “So werden wir jenes Erklarungsprinzip 
der Affecten auch auf die einfachen Gefiihle iibertragen 
kénnen und behaupten, dass Streckung und Beugung nicht 
durch Lust oder Unlust verursacht werden, sondern umgekehrt 
reflektorisch erzeugten Streckungen und Beugungen die Beding- 
ungen derjenigen Bewusstseins-Vorgange sind, welche wir Lust 
und Unlust nennen.” 

This clearly stated theory is supported by evidence un- 
doubtedly cogent. The sufficiency of the evidence, as stated, 
however, I find it impossible to believe in. Professor Miinster- 
berg’s evidence is selected (out of a large mass of experiments) 
“aus denjenigen Versuchsgruppen, bei denen ich /edhaft von 
Lust oder Unlust affiziert war.”"! While not improbable, it 
seems to me by no means a friori certain that less lively 
pleasure-pain experiences would show the same relation, or 
indeed any at all, to flexion and extension. That the psychic 
correlates of these reflexes accompany vivid pleasures and un- 
pleasants, Professor Miinsterberg has shown. Can it be shown 
that a nascent body of flexions are felt when a delicate shoot of 
pain, as from a pin-prick, is introduced into, and immediately 
disappears from, a conscious state of voluminous enjoyment ? 
Possibly, but certainly Professor Miinsterberg has given no 
evidence to show it in the article from which I quote. Similar 
considerations would hold regarding the relation of extensile 
movements and pleasure. Ina word, although further evidence 
might prove the theory competent to cope with faint pleas- 
ures and pains, and with complicated states to be examined 


1 Fortunately Professor Miinsterberg promises further evidence, based on 
accurate measurement with telescope and revolving mirror of flexions and ex- 
tensions during the occurrence of pleasant and unpleasant memories and fancies. 
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shortly, no such evidence is there offered, and suspense of 
judgment is so far in order. It seems to me entirely possi- 
ble, however, that such evidence should be forthcoming, and 
this possibility becomes a good probability if we consider how 
frequent a component of consciousness nascent motor sensa- 
tions are — witness articulatory sensations in reading to 
one’s self in many of us, the motor sensations in all cases of 
desire, and most important of all, in cases of attention ; of all 
of which we are normally unaware. I wish to point out, how- 
ever, supposing that Professor Miinsterberg will establish his 
position, that his definitions in no wise contradict Wundt’s and 
Ward’s, and that it would be entirely possible to accept his dis- 
tinguishing marks and theirs (substantially identical with those 
I shall propose) as conjointly making up the essential characters 
for which we are searching. The omission by Professor Minster- 
berg of attention as a distinguishing mark seems to me scrious. 

I must now ask attention to a serics of experiments, obser- 
vations, and considerations which throw light on the nature of 
pleasure-pain. 

It is quite generally admitted, in the case of complex states, 
that similarity and difference are teleological — predicates. 
Whether two states of consciousness belong in the same class 
or in different classes, depends on the purpose of the classifi- 
cation. Now, our acts of attention have been looked at from 
several points of view, but never, I believe, from that of 
pleasure-pain, and when so considered will have to be reclassi- 
fied. The most important current distinction for our purposes 
is between immediate and derived attention. Immediate atten- 
tion may also be called instinctive (including under that term 
acts which have become habitual). The difference between 
immediate and derived attention may be assumed to be known, 
and besides is clearly indicated by the adjectives themselves. 
Some things are attended to as soon as they occur. Other 
things, which would not be attended to if alone, are attended 
to if they appear associated with some of the former things. 
Derived attention is thus explainable in terms of immediate 
attention and the laws of association or habit. 
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Now I want to call attention to the fact that from the 
pleasure-pain point of view certain acts of immediate attention 
are very much more similar to our acts of derived attention 
than to the remaining acts of immediate attention. All acts 
of derived attention, namely, being to psychoses not them- 
selves sufficiently interesting, or too uninteresting — it comes 
to the same — to awaken attention on their own account, must 
be to psychoses at least irksome and often decidedly un- 
pleasant. Derived attention is invariably to unpleasant ob- 
jects of consciousness. But certain acts of immediate attention 
are to objects we call unpleasant. Witness how the thought 
of a social faux pas will arouse and hold attention. Or think 
how physical ills, a toothache or a headache, ¢.g., enforce 
attention on their own account. Many unpleasants, namely, 
and all pains, awaken immediate or instinctive attention. 
Now, remembering that indifferent experiences are uninterest- 
ing, 7.¢., awaken xo attention, if we can find some character- 
istic of immediate attention to unpleasants and pains not 
present in immediate attention to pleasures, while it is present 
in derived attention, which is always to unpleasants, the prob- 
lem of definition will be solved. For all conscious states may 
be divided into the indifferent, the pleasant, and the un- 
pleasant; and the indifferent being those not attended to, if we 
can distinguish the attention accorded pleasures from that 
accorded pains, we have what we are after. I may add, that I 
believe felt inhibition to be the distinguishing mark. A further 
examination of attention and inhibition is now in order. I 
shall call immediate attention to pleasures, immediate and 
spontaneous, that to unpleasants, immediate and enforced. 

Mr. Stout ! accurately describes the movement of attention 
as “the process through which particular presentations are 
successively singled out from the total system of elements 
constituting the individual mind, to receive special salience as 
contents of consciousness, and special efficacy as factors deter- 
mining the course of mental events." The movements which 
bring about this special salience are, described in general 


? Mind, O. S., No. 61, article Apperception and the Movement of Attention, p. 24. 
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terms, ‘modifications of breathing,’ ‘vaso-motor action,’ con- 
centrating the blood supply in brain tract or sensory surface, 
and ‘adjustments’ actual or nascent ‘of sense organs.’ 
All these physical movements are felt on the psychic side and 
form part of the state we call attention. But, however brought 
about, and whatever its constituents, the essential feature of 
the state of attention is the salience, the preéminent clearness 
and intensity of one among the many elements making up any 
moment of consciousness. Relative monoideism — to use 
Professor Ribot’s phrase — is the essence of attention. Now, 
correlative to the relative prominence of one idea (Vorstellung) 
is evidently the relative effacement of all the other component 
elements. The conditions of such effacement or inhibition are 
what we now have to study. In the account that follows 
I shall avoid controversial matter. 

In considering inhibition, two fundamental facts must be 
borne in mind: First, not all psychic facts can coexist in an 
individual consciousness ; second, of those which can coexist, 
not all can do so with equal ease. As the question is summed 
up by M. Binet,! reversing the order of my mention, “ Anta- 
gonisme et exclusion, voila les deux faits trés simples que nous 
croyons devoir retenir.”” Put in a slightly different form: 
mental elements within one consciousness may stand related to 
each other in three ways. First, they may be congruent or 
copresentable, 7.¢., they may coexist with ease. Second, they 
may be sufficiently congruent to coexist, but not sufficiently so 
to coexist with ease.2 What is meant by ‘ease’ will be dis- 
cussed presently with illustrations. And third, at the other 
extreme, they may be absolutely incongruent or incopresent- 
able. When all the facts which are components of a momen- 
tary consciousness stand to one another in the first relation of 

1 Rev. Phil., 1890, article “ L’inhibition,” p. 154. 

2 The fact of the impossibility of coexistence in some cases and the difficulty 
in others is of course an ultimate fact of observation. Herbartians would say 
that it isa peculiarity of each idea (Vorstellung) that it can coexist with some ideas 
and cannot with others. Those who cannot accept Herbart’s position would say that 
it is a peculiarity of the human consciousness that it can include some groups and 


cannot include others. It is not necessary for the present purpose to take a side 
in the controversy. 
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copresentability, the attention accorded them is what I have 
called immediate and spontaneous; when in the third relation 
of incopresentability, the attention to the survivor is of the same 
kind, though in this case some further considerations must be 
mentioned later. When the second relation obtains among 
them, the attention is either immediate and enforced, or derived, 
z.e., voluntary. Moreover, when attention is immediate and 
spontaneous, the presentation attended to is called pleasant ; 
when the attention is either immediate but enforced, or derived, 
the presentation is called unpleasant. Let me illustrate. 

It will be well to begin with instances of the third relation, 
of incopresentability, though it will be impossible to discuss any 
relation without anticipating the consideration of the other two 
to some extent. Consider the state of ecstasy. Before the state 
is achieved there are intervals of voluntary attention. During 
those intervals the relation among the component elements is 
the second, attention is enforced, and the state is arduous and 
unpleasant. The explanation of these antecedent states will 
therefore be found in the discussion of voluntary attention 
which is to follow. When the state of achieved ecstasy comes 
to exist, the relation that obtains is the third. The one idea zx 
the special form which it assumes during the state of ecstasy 
cannot coexist with any perception. The senses, or some of 
them, are receiving impressions which normally would give rise 
to perceptions. These latter, however, being unable to co- 
exist, under the existing conditions, with the dominant idea, do 
not, as far as we know, exist as conscious facts at all. They 
are, in one sense of the word, inhibited, z.¢., excluded, by this. 
We note that the state of ecstasy is one in which possible con- 
scious elements are excluded, that the attention is unob- 
structed, and that the state is highly pleasant. 

All cases of negative hallucination or systematic anaes- 
thesia are instances of incopresentability. An hypnotic sub- 
ject is given the suggestion that some object, really existing 
and affecting his senses, does not exist, whereupon he no 
longer perceives it.1 The psychosis immediately aroused by 


1 Binet, Zoc. cit., pp. 139-40 seg. 
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the suggestion and the perception of the object cannot coexist 
in such subjects. In no cases have I found the pleasure-pain 
aspect of the experiments discussed. But this is less impor- 
tant in instances of the third relation than in those of the 
second and first, especially the second. 

We pass to instances of the second relation, of difficult 
copresentability. 

Among the best are instances of morbidly insistent ideas, 
those of onomatomania, arithmomania, mysomania, Griibel- 
sucht, etc. These ideas, normally or in themselves, are quite 
indifferent. But let them obtrude themselves persistently into 
conscious states containing elements with which they cannot 
easily coexist, and they become highly unpleasant. Each case 
is practically an exferimentum crucis establishing my theory. 
Westphal, as quoted by Ribot,! says, “ L’idée fixe leur apparait 
comme un corps étranger logé en eux qu’ils ne peuvent ex- 
pulser, mais elle ne farvient pas a les envahir tout entier.” The 
last clause and italics (mine) are important as showing the 
existence of felt inhibition. The following statement is by 
Dr. Pinel,? quoted with approval by M. Pierre Janct in his 
«“ Automatisme.”” “Si je pouvais penser comme vous, disais 
l'un, je serais heureux, mais je suis accablé par des idées 
sinistres [not in themselves] auxquelles je ne puis m’empécher 
de croire ; j’aimerais mieux étre fou complétement.” Note 
“ne puis m’empécher.” 

The examples already given will enable us to understand 
without difficulty the two meanings of the word inhibition. 
They are, namely, suppression or exclusion, and felt antago- 
nism. Examples of the third relation illustrate the first mean- 
ing, those of the second relation the second meaning. 

What was meant by saying that certain psychic elements 
could not coexist “with ease” will now be understood also. 
If two elements cannot coexist with ease, the element of felt 
antagonism or inhibition is always present with them when 
they do coexist. It is in this second sense of felt conflict or 
antagonism that I shall use inhibition in my definitions. 


2 De la monomanie, 1850, p. 41. 


1 Psych. de Latlention, p. 135- 
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All cases of moral compulsion, where one personality exer- 
cises moral force over another, are further examples of difficult 
copresentability. _ Many, in childhood if not later, have ex- 
perienced compulsion emanating from the mere presence of a 
particular individual, strong through some tie of relationship 
or authority, or by imposing personality. His mere presence 
keeps stamping cogent, if unwelcome, considerations on our 
attention to the very quick. We may squirm inwardly as we 
will, but he inexorably presses these thoughts upon us, and it 
is well-nigh impossible in such a presence to call one’s soul 
one’s own and to refuse to do his bidding. Attention is imme- 
diate and enforced, and the unpleasantness of the situation 
calls for no more than mention. 

States of voluntary attention are closely allied to states of 
moral compulsion of the type just described, to states of mor- 
bid impulsion, and to some states of post-hypnotic suggestion. 
I have referred to the fact already, but a few remarks may be 
added by way of explanation. We commonly accept ante- 
cedent deliberation as that which differences voluntary atten- 
tion or action from immediate attention or action, which we 
call impulsive or ideo-motor. During deliberation there fre- 
quently is felt inhibition between one idea (end desired) and 
the felt nascent movements (means) it arouses on the one 
hand, and some other idea and its felt movements on the other ; 
the psychic group making up the ‘me’ being behind one idea 
or the other. In such cases we have the struggle of the will, 
moral or prudential, whose unpleasantness is well known. In 
many cases, however, the deliberation is calm; there is no 
difficulty of copresentability, no felt inhibition, and no un- 
pleasantness. 

I close the discussion of the third relation with an instance 
of pain. Put the case of an unlucky bite on a sensitive tooth, 
followed by a sharp flash of pain. The nerve-sensation enforces 
attention, which should mean that it is obstructed by some- 
thing. By what is it obstructed? I answer: by a complex 
whole of nascent reflexes, their number and nature depending 
upon the individual in whom the pain arises. It is difficult to 
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describe them, but the observation of children will give an idea 
of what they are. What does a child do when the sensation 
described, or that arising from a sticking pin or a colic, appears 
in its consciousness? A child kicks, moves its arms wildly, 
squirms its body, and emits loud, piercing cries. The actual 
movements are not codrdinated. They are the resultants 
which survived in the struggle for existence among countless 
nascent movements. The mass of felt inhibition must be 
quite enormous. Let any one watch himself on the occur- 
rence of a pain and he will discern a surprisingly large number 
of aborted movements. The case of the child will give a 
notion of the movements to be looked for. In the case of 
pains and highly unpleasant experiences, the incongruent ideas 
are kinaesthetic, and the resulting inhibition is much more 
prominently felt. 

The following description from Mr. Spencer is much to the 
point. “Violent pains cause violent struggles. The start 
that succeeds a loud sound, the wry face produced by the taste 
of anything extremely disagreeable, the jerk with which the 
hand or foot is snatched out of water that is very hot, are 
instances. . . . Even where, from pride [or habit, it might be 


- added] there is a suppression of the screams and groans ex- 


pressive of great pain, we may still see in the clenched hands, 
the knitting of brows, and the setting of teeth, that the bodily 
actions developed are as great, though less obtrusive, in their 
results.” ! In all these cases of repression, I may add, there 
is the felt and exhausting conflict of pride or habit with native 
impulses. 

The situations just described hint at one reason why we 
should expect intense experiences to be unpleasant. Because, 
namely, such experiences reverberate more widely, start more 
of the system into activity, and are therefore apt to arouse 
incongruent mental elements. 

We have just seen that painful sensations arouse mental ele- 
ments mutually incongruent and highly inimical to steady 
attention. But although not fully established, it is not im- 


1 Prin. of Psych., Vol. Ul, p. 321. 
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probable that the relation of pain proper to inhibition is even 
more intimate. The following experiments seem to show that 
a pain is self-conflicting, self-inhibitory, so to speak. Wundt!? 
and Beaunis? independently reach the same conclusion. This 
conclusion, as they state it, is that whenever a nerve, sensory, 
central, or motor, is stimulated, two waves of excitement are 
the result, one propagating itself from the extremity excited 
towards the other end, and the other from this latter point to 
the former.® In other words they hold that every stimulation 
awakens at once an excitement tending to overflow into any 
other part of the nervous system or into any muscle with 
which the nerve may be connected, and a counter and inhibiting 
excitement which tends to prevent such overflow. It should 
also be mentioned that in the part, nerve, or muscle, into which 
the overflow takes place are aroused in like manner both excite- 
ment and inhibition. 

But in making this statement of all stimulations without 
reserve, these investigators overlook the fact, very important 
from the point of view of pleasure-pain, that they made use of 
stimulations peculiar both in character and in mode of appli- 
cation. For these were in the first place violent, and in the 
second, applied either to the nerve directly or without any 
attempt to prevent the access of the stimulation to the nerve 
itself instead of only through the sense organ. I must content 
myself with the mere statement, and refer readers to the authors 
themselves for detailed accounts of the methods employed.t 
I merely add that electricity was used in nearly all cases, and 
further that tetanic contractions were almost exclusively studied. 
Now it is evident that such violent stimuli applied in the 
manner indicated would be followed, on the psychic side, by 
intense pains, and that the conclusions reached by these authors 
would apply, not to all kinds of stimulation, but only to such 
kinds as produce pains. This modified conclusion would 
accordingly be that stimulations that are followed by pains on 


1 Grundsiige, 3¢ Aufl., 6tes Capit. 

2 Lactivité cérébrale, ver fasc., II and III. 

Wundt, Joc. cit., p. 270, Beaunis, Joc. cit., p. 162. 

* Beaunis, /oc. cit., p. 82; Wundt, Joc. cét., p. 266 sq. 


Ne the psychic side awaken very intense inhibition on the physical 
| side, which it is fair to presume (the experiments were made 
on animals) are accompanied by felt inhibition on the psychic 
it side, also very intense. That attention would also be aroused 
| goes without saying. I give these experiments as being, not 
conclusive, but suggestive. 
The third and second relations have been illustrated and 
| discussed at some length. It now remains to say a few words 
| on the first relation. My particular thesis at present is that 
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the prominent idea, the idea attended to, in a whole of mutually 
| congruent elements, is called pleasant. In a sense this is but a 
corollary from what precedes. Any state must be either 
| | | pleasant, unpleasant, both pleasant and unpleasant, or neither. 
i | There is no other alternative. If neither, z.¢., indifferent, it 
does not awaken attention at all; if unpleasant, it contains a 
| prominent idea with felt inhibition ; if both, it contains these 


marks of the unpleasant plus those of the pleasant, as will be 
id _ shown presently, and accordingly the distinguishing marks of 
| the pleasant can only be attention, relative mono-ideism, without 
PE felt inhibition. I am aware that such an argument, even though 
bi}! valid, is strangely apt to arouse our antagonism and is never 
- quite persuasive. We have the feeling of being bullied into 
| accepting a conclusion, and are inclined to demand positive 
, evidence. Now, the evidence, though plentiful, is not very 
1) distinct. However, a good induction by concomitant variations 
| is offered by the fact that in proportion to our absorption in an 
py object of contemplation or an occupation, in the proportion that 
{ our attention to it is concentrated and unobstructed, in that 
proportion is it pleasant. I need not insist on the weight of 
the evidence when it appears in this intensified form of the 
| | method of difference. Besides, the pleasantness of calm delib- 


1) eration, as contrasted with the unpleasantness of difficult 
| deliberation, is in the nature of a series of approximate crucial 
experiments (Mill’s Double Method”’). 
j Our result so far would seem to be that attention plus 
W inhibition is the mark of pain, attention without inhibition that 
i | of pleasure. Before accepting these definitions, however, an 
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objection, apparently serious, must be considered. The answer 
to it will necessitate some modification of them. It will also 
serve as an introduction to the discussion of cases it is difficult 
to class either with pleasures or with unpleasants. The diffi- 
culty is that pleasure and felt inhibition can and do coexist, 
which is certainly rather awkward, if the absence of inhibition 
is to be the sign of pleasure. 

The most notable class of cases in point is that of moral 
conflicts. In such cases there are two or more conceived 
courses of conduct before the mind, rival candidates for ex- 
clusive attention, and each inhibiting every other. But in spite 
of that inhibition at least one of the conceived actions is 
pleasant. Indeed there is no time at which a pleasure is more 
alluringly pleasant than the time at which the inhibiting ideas 
of prudence or conscience bid us decide against it. It would 
be idle to ignore the fact or to slur it over. But two consider- 
ations ease the difficulty. 

In the first place, although a part of the conscious content is 
pleasant, the total state of which it forms a part is undoubtedly 
unpleasant. Moral conflicts are not sought after, and indeed 
are often avoided, so much do we dislike them. So in these 
cases too, there is the conjunction of inhibition with the desig- 
nation of a state as unpleasant. 

In the second place, the existence, now quite generally 
admitted, of apperceptive systems, the ‘ Apperceptionmasse’ 
of the Herbartians, will reduce the difficulty. We now know 
that our ideas are not free lances, each independent of every 
other. On the contrary, they are arranged in squads and com- 
panies, in battalions and regiments, in brigades and corps and 
armies. Different minds differ with respect to the degree to 
which their ideas are arranged in an orderly hierarchy. And 
of course many cross divisions exist. The same idea may, 
depending upon the dominant mood or intellectual interest, 
form a component at different times of very different and even 
incongruous systems. Now my contention is that the existence 
of an apperceptive system liable to be called into activity, without 
INTERNAL inhibition, by a certain number of psychic possibilities, 
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is the sufficient condition which renders any of these which 
actually occurs pleasant. If there be inhibition wiruin the 
system called into activity, then the state in so far zs unpleasant. 
In other words the attributes of pleasantness or unpleasantness 
may apply either to the state as a whole or to one of its parts. 
I have already cited moral conflicts as instances of unpleasant 
totals, parts of which are pleasant. But there are other 
instances without number. Our despondent or low moods 
furnish many. A pleasant experience obtruded upon us at 
such times does not in all cases lose its character, and 
may even be recognized as pleasant, but it has no staying 
quality, and does little if anything to diminish the general 
gloom. 

There are also intermediate cases where part of the total 
content is pleasant, part unpleasant, and the total state we find 
it difficult to call either. In fact it is equally both. The state 
is bitter-sweet. “ Parting is sweet sorrow.” 

At the other extreme we find the pleasant total and un- 
pleasant part. All of us must have noticed with curiosity the 
boy being pinched, pummelled, and otherwise painfully handled, 
and not only laughing with evident enjoyment throughout it 


all, but actually coming back as soon as he is ‘let up,’ and 


seeking for more. The /osing gambler must have much the 
same experience. [here is the complex sense of risk, itself a 
part of the more complex but none the less pleasant total 
game-consciousness, while the actual losing is an unpleasant 
component of the whole. Although distressed at losing, his 
occupation is pleasant. Closely allied to this last is the most 
significant consciousness of achievement. The act of achiev- 
ing is possibly our most satisfactory pleasure, but the difficulty 
we are conquering is just as undoubtedly unpleasant. 

Before setting down the definitions, let me show somewhat 
more definitely the provisions made by this way of looking at 
the subject for indifferent states. In the case of each of two 
very widely different kinds of psychoses it is found very diffi- 
cult to say whether the states are pleasant or unpleasant. But 
only the states belonging to one of these kinds are indifferent. 
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Those belonging to the other are far from being so. The cases 
of bitter-sweet are instances of the latter. Are they pleasant 
or are they painful? We cannot be sure. But if it is asked, 
«Are they indifferent, then?” the answer is not hard to find. 
Indifferent, they certainly are not. Nor need we look far for 
the reason. For the fact is, they are both pleasant and un- 
pleasant, as has already been mentioned. These complex con- 
scious states contain the causae cognoscendi at once of pleasure 
and of the unpleasant; and our innate intellectual tendency to 
unify and call by one name whatever can be so treated finds 
itself baffled. And further, these causae are often both intensely 
and unmistakably present. In one of the apperception systems 
present attention wells up freely and strongly, in another the 
newcomer is forcing attention in the face of opposition. The 
difficulty here is not to tell whether or not the state is one of 
the two, but to tell which of the two it is. In the case of 
indifferent states, on the contrary, the difficulty is in deciding 
whether it is ezther one. In the first case we know it is one 
and think it may be both ; in the second we are not sure it is 
either and think it may be neither. One is a case of unstable 
equilibrium because of the strong and conflicting forces, the 
other of stable equilibrium because of the absence of forces 
sufficient to overcome inertia. The forces referred to are of 
course the tendencies to name the state, following on the pres- 
ence of the appropriate causae cognoscendi. Indifferent states, 
or parts of states, in a word, are those in which these causae 
(spontaneous attention or attention plus felt inhibition) are 
absent, or present with such slight intensity as to be difficult 
to apprehend and distinguish. That many of our states are of 
this nature is evident. 

The definitions in their final form now follow. For conven- 
ience I repeat Wundt’s and Ward’s and give those for pains 
and for doubtful cases of the two kinds. 

Professor Wundt writes : 

“ Pleasure and pain are modes of reaction of apperception,” 
the former being “a striving after the object apperceived, the 
latter a striving against it.” 


| | 
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According to Dr. Ward : 

“There is pleasure in proportion as the maximum of atten- 
tion is effectively exercised, and pain in proportion as such 
effective attention is frustrated by distractions, shocks, or 
incomplete and faulty adaptations ; or fails of exercise, owing 
to the narrowness of the field of consciousness, and the slowness 
and smallness of its changes.” 

I offer the following : 

I. Any psychic fact ATTENDED TO 7S PLEASANT if there is NO 
discernible INHIBITION in the apperceptive system into which it is 
recetvcd. 

Il. Any psychic fact ATTENDED TO 7s UNPLEASANT @f there 1S 
discernible INHIBITION in the apperceptive system into which it ts 
received. 

III. A pain ts an unpleasant SENSATION, either of touch or 
systemic, of abnormal intensity. 

IV. Any total psychic state within which two apperceptive 
systems coexist, in the first of which spontancous attention ts in 
full play, and in the second of which attention plus inhibition 
exist with great intensity, ts BOTH PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT, 
belongs to the same class with the bitter-sweet. 

V. Any total state or part of a state in which both attention 
and felt inhibition are absent, or present with such slight in- 
tensity as to be difficult to apprehend and distinguish, ts \Nvir- 
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“ Moralists are too apt to push their prescriptions upon the healthy, instead of 
reserving them for disease; to invent artificial reasons for what everybody, unless 
annoyed by exhortation, will do of his own accord; and to fancy themselves the im- 
provers of Nature, rather than her vindicators and interpreters.” 

James Martineau. 


§ 1. Tue subject of the present paper arises out of the 
following well-worn topics, with regard to which I propose to 
discuss certain possible conclusions: (a) In what sense is 
Ethics a scéence, — how does it stand in relation to phenomena 
as they exist, — in what respects does it agree with or differ from 
the special sciences?! (6) What is the relation between the 
science of Ethics and that of Metaphysics or Ontology? In- 
volved in these questions is another: What constitutes a 
‘special science’ in distinction from Metaphysics? The 
bearings of this question have been discussed in an article in 
the October number of J/ind, entitled “ Psychology, Episte- 
mology, Ontology, Compared and Distinguished.” To this I 
may be permitted to refer, since what follows forms a sequel, 
or rather a complement, to it.? 

We may start with the definition of Ethics as having for 
its subject-matter the ultimate End or purpose, the supreme 
ideal of human life. With regard to such an End, the follow- 
ing questions arise: (1) What is the ground for affirming that 
there is such an ultimate End or ideal? What, indeed, do 
we mean by an End or purpose? (2) How far can we bring 
the End into clear consciousness, or get it stated in terms 
of our actual conscious experience? It will be evident that 

1 By the ‘special’ sciences I understand, as is usual, the four fundamental 
branches of knowledge — Mechanics and Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Physi- 
ology, Psychology. These are fundamental, because every variety of known 
natural activity is included in them. Such branches of knowledge as Botany, 
Zoélogy, Geology, Astronomy, are partly limited to description and classification 
of objects, and partly consist in afp/ications of principles borrowed from the four 


fundamental sciences. 
[? Vide summary in the present number, p. 106. — Ep.] 
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the terms in which we state it must derive all their meaning 
from reference to the actual facts of our inner experience ; 
otherwise they could have no meaning. (3) How do the 
accepted moral rules stand in relation to the End? In what 
sense, if any, can they be ‘deduced’ from it, or criticised in 
the light of it? I shall consider later the view that there is 
no such End, either for the individual or for the collective 
(social) life. If we do accept the teleological view that there 
is a supreme ideal of human life, a supreme standard of worth 
or value, then we must critically establish the grounds of it, 
and not accept it simply because the conception of a general 
or ultimate Good is current in ordinary thought, as Professor 
Sidgwick does (Methods, bk. I, ch. ix; bk. III, ch. xiv). This 
writer apparently accepts it just because moralists have been 
in the habit of theorizing, and practical people of talking and 
thinking, as if there were an ultimate Good. Finding no 
general agreement as to what it is, he enters on the task of 
precisely defining its nature. He tacitly assumes that the only 
significant use of the conception for Ethics is that we may 
deduce practical rules of conduct from it, and to a great extent 
justify by it the accepted rules; the sole object of bringing 


. it into clear consciousness is that it may afford practical guid- 


ance. Hence the conclusion that in so far as Virtue is a 
constituent of the ultimate Good for man, our “reason in rela- 
tion to practice’ is landed in a circle. In other words: in 
so far as the supreme good consists in virtuous conduct, we 
cannot deduce rules of virtue from it, unless we know them 
already ; neither can we defend the accepted rules by appeal- 
ing to the conception of the supreme Good, since that would 
be to defend them by appealing to themselves. Thus, if we 
admit the previous assumption, it is evidently unreasonable to 
regard Virtue as having any more than a quite subordinate 
place as a constituent of the Good ; and accordingly Professor 
Sidgwick proceeds to argue that the Good must consist in 
‘happiness’ in the Utilitarian (not the ordinary) sense of that 
word : that is, the sense in which it signifies pleasure valued 
only according to its guantity. 
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I have referred to what appears to me to be Professor Sidg- 
wick’s treatment of the idea of Good, in order that the view 
which I am about to suggest may be emphasized by its contrast 
therewith. We may abandon the assumption to which I have 
referred, in the form in which Professor Sidgwick appears to 
hold it, and we may abandon the attempt to fill in ad extra the 
conception of the Good ; we need not take it and try whether 
Pleasure, Virtue, Knowledge, etc., will fit it or not. We may 
turn to the facts which lead us to suppose that there is a 
supreme end ; and if there are such facts, they ought to show 
us how to ‘fill in’ the conception,—in other words, give 
a clue as to the form in which we may represent the End. 
As a preliminary, however, to a more exact statement of the 
teleological treatment of Ethics, I proceed to indicate a possible 


grouping of ethical inquiries, in order to observe their relative 


importance. 

§ 2. The most convenient starting-point for Ethics is the 
fact of moral judgment. We say of an act that it is ‘right,’ 
our ‘duty,’ ‘ought’ to be done; or again that it is ‘wrong,’ 
‘ought not’ to be done. We also recognize that there is a 
Good for man, which is believed to be realized, at least in part, 
in the performance of duty. We have, further, certain char- 
acteristic emotions that attach to these distinctions. In pro- 
portion as man becomes an intelligent being, with the growth 
of education, civilization, and (in general terms) with the 
maturing of social life, he manifests these ethical character- 
istics in ways that tend to become similar. Now Ethics, 
according to the most general possible statement of its prob- 
lem, seeks for the meaning and significance of these character- 
istics of our nature. The inquiries to which this attempt gives 
rise may be grouped as follows: 

(1) The most general questions that may be called the ‘ Meta- 
physic of Ethics,’ embracing : (2) the meaning and significance 
of what is called ‘moral authority,’ — 7.c., the feelings of obliga- 
tion and personal origination and responsibility; (4) the nature 
of the Good which seems to be realized in the performance of 
duty, and the possibility of there being a supreme Good. 
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(2) The ultimate criterion of morality in conduct: the mean- 
ing or ‘connotation’ of the conception of Right. Using a 
metaphor derived from formal logic, we may say the general 
problem here is: What are the ‘attributes’ of rightness in 
conduct? With this is connected the perplexing question 
of the precise odjects of moral judgment: To what clements 
in the complex fact that we call a ‘voluntary act’ or ‘conduct’ 
does the judgment refer ? 

(3) The proximate criterion of morality: the ‘denotation’ 
of Right. The general problem here is: How do we find out 
what particular actions are right? This is what is known as 
Applied Ethics; and it corresponds to Professor Sidgwick’s 
definition of a Method of Ethics. 

First of all, we must notice the relation of these inquiries to 
one another. As regards (2) and (3), it is evident that an 
answer to the former carries with it an answer to the latter. 
In answering (2) we should arrive at some kind of general prin- 
ciple, and the problem (3) would consist in applying this to 
particular cases. On the other hand, an answer to (3) —e.g¢., 
‘tendency of the act to promote the greatest happiness of all 
concerned’ —does not necessarily carry with it an answer 
to (2). Hence it is possible to expatiate largely in a quasi- 
scientific manner in the region of applied Ethics without 
touching any of the deeper problems. 

It is more important, however, to observe the relation of (1) 
and (2). Here, again, it is evident that an answer to the 
former carries with it an answer to the latter, since if there 
is a supreme End or ultimate Good, right conduct must consist 
in promoting it. But it is also evident that any answer to (2) 
presupposes at least a partial answer to (1). Indeed, whether 
(1) and (2) are not zdentical, depends on the wider or narrower 
sense in which the word ‘conduct’ is understood. It may be 
taken as coextensive with the whole of human conscious 
activity in the widest sense —the whole of rational action in 
all directions. In this case the Right means the Summum 
Bonum, the ideal of the whole life of the man, as realized in 
conation, feeling, and thinking. I might illustrate by refer- 
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ence to Greek Ethics, where this view was widely taken: by 
Aristotle, in particular, it was firmly held; well-being, or 
evdatmovia, according to his conception of it, was such an 
ideal. Here question (2) becomes identical with (1). 

But we may distinguish a region of mental activity where 
obligation is commonly supposed to obtain in a more special 
way than it does in our general intellectual and emotional 
processes: the sphere of ‘volition’ as manifested in outward 
movements. This is ‘conduct’ in the ordinary sense; and 
‘moral obligation,’ as ordinarily understood, is limited more 
or less definitely to this sphere. It is with ‘conduct’ in this 
narrower sense that modern, and especially English, Ethics has 
dealt. Here question (2) is a narrower question than (1). But 
it might still be maintained that we cannot proceed far in 
dealing with (2) without having (consciously or unconsciously) 
adopted some definite point of view with regard to the inquiries 
embraced under (1). Thus the Intuitionists hold that Duty 
consists in obedience to certain moral laws which are inherent 
in human nature, and are ‘intuitively known to be uncondi- 
tionally binding.’ Here there is apparently no reference to 
a supreme End of life; nevertheless these writers, as a rule, 
have theorized as if obedience to these laws constituted the 
highest human good. This view was explicitly formulated by 
the profoundest among them, when he said, “ The one uncon- 
ditional Good is the Good Will.” 

Question (1), then, is the most fundamental: What is the 
supreme Ideal of human life ? 

Now the problem of whether there is such an ideal, and of 
the form under which we may represent it, can evidently be 
settled only by an appeal to the facts of our inner conscious 
experience —to the actual constitution of the human mind. 
Its constitution is shown to us, at least in part, by Psychology ; 
but we must push the psychological question so far that it 
becomes ontological. We cannot rest content with a conclu- 
sion which, though it is true ‘for Psychology,’ — true in the 
psychological reference, — may yet be wholly or partly false in 
some other reference. We want to know what the human 
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mind or self may become, — what developments of its being 
are possible ; and for this we must have an at /east partly true 
conception of what it zs. In other words: the question of 
there being an ultimate Ideal is an ontological one; it is, in 
fact, the question of the nature and purpose of the individual 
life. 

If, as I have suggested, the facts of experience which lead 
us to adopt a teleological view will also show us in what way 
we may represent the End, —if the End will have to be formu- 
lated in terms of these facts,——then we cannot use it (our 
representation of the End) as a fremiss from which to deduce 
detailed rules for passing ethical judgment on those facts. The 
Ideal will be ‘regulative,’ not in the sense that it shows us 
in detail what we ought to do, but in the sense of showing us 
that in every situation, in every walk of life, there is some- 
thing to be done; and requiring us to find what it is (so far as 
we are able) and to do it. It is, I think, very satisfactory to 
observe the way in which a group of writers — some of whom 
may not object to be classed as ‘ Neo-Hegelians ’— have laid 
stress upon this. Thus, Mr. J. H. Muirhead says: “It would 
be a mistake to confuse the task of the moral philosopher, 
which is to bring the human End or Standard of moral judg- 
ment to clear consciousness, with the task of the ethical writer, 
which is to make this clear consciousness prevail and turn it 
to practical account for the guidance of life”’ (J/ind, No. 7, 
p. 397). Similarly, Mr. J. S. Mackenzie says: “ What seems 
to be needed is rather a critical study, . . . defining for us the 
ideal by which we are to be inspired, but leaving the particular 
applications of it to the sensible good neighbor and citizen” 
(Mind, No. 10, p. 200). Professor John Dewey puts the matter 
as clearly as could be wished. Speaking of “the possibility of 
deciding whether this or that proposed act is right,’’ he says: 
“We do not have to trace the connection of the act with some 
end beyond, such as pleasure, or abstract law. We have only 
to analyze the act itself. We have certain definite and wholly 
concrete facts: the given capacity of the person at the given 
moment, and his given surroundings. The judgment as to the 
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nature of these facts is, in and for itself, a judgment as to 
the act to be done. The question is not: What is the proba- 
bility that this act will result in the balance of maximum 
pleasure ; it is not, What general rule can we hunt up under 
which to bring this case. It is simply, IVat is this case? 
The moral act is not that which satisfies some far-away prin- 
ciple, hedonistic or transcendental. It is that which meets 
the present actual situation. Difficulties, indeed, arise, but 
they are the difficulties of resolving a complex case. They are 
intellectual, not moral. The case made out, the moral end 
stands forth” (Outlines of Ethics, pp. 134-5). As Professor 
Dewey has it elsewhere, the content of the moral end “is con- 
crete to the core, including every detail of conduct ; and this not 
in a rigid formula, but in the movement of life.’” We may cor- 
dially assent to the contention which these quotations illustrate 
without necessarily adopting the particular view of the End 
as ‘self-realization’ (7c, the ‘realization of a community 
of persons’) upheld by the writers that I have referred to. 
The truth and significance of the fact that man is only moral 
and even only human ‘in society’—dz.e., when living in the 
presence of his fellows — may be fully acknowledged without 
turning the admission into an ontological dogma that society 
is an ‘organic unity’ in the sense in which these and other 
writers maintain it, or that society can ever become so. 

The result to which we have so far been led is, that Ethics 
becomes a link or transition between Psychology and Ontology : 
its business is to emphasize those facts of mind which support 
the teleological view, and which help us to define the ideal.? 
It has a negative function, inasmuch as it will exclude, as 
false, certain principles of individual, social, and political action 
that are frequently met with; it has a positive function, inas- 
much as it shows that in every situation there is a demand 
made upon us, there and then, to do our best. 

Note. — It must be observed that, for the social side of con- 
duct, important practical guidance may be derived by the 


1 The implications of this statement will be brought out in the following 
sections. 
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‘ethical writer’ and ‘ practical reformer,’ not only from the best 
insight of his own time, but by considering the expansion of 
the conception of Right which takes place with the maturing 
of social life in the course of history.!. There can be no doubt 
that ideas of the concrete forms of duty have been modified in 
the course of time, according to the varying requirements of 
social life and conditions ; and a study of this process of growth 
must be of value for understanding what forms of social con- 
duct are appropriate to the present conditions. On this view 
the question is purely sociological, xoet biological; we start 
with individuals living in the presence of their fellows; indi- 
viduals who have the capacity for sympathetic insight into the 
social consequences of their conduct, — the capacity for sym- 
pathy which is based on the ability to represent to one’s self the 
life and feelings of another, —and who are capable of valuing 
such social consequences as one form of the standard. Wthin 
such a moral world we may have an intelligible evolution of 
ideas of Duty and Right.? 

This study, however, would belong essentially to practical 
or applied Ethics. Valuable material for it exists in many 
sociological and ethical writings. 

§ 3. I now proceed to indicate the facts which support the 
teleological view that there is an ultimate Ideal of human life, 
which justifies us in attaching an ethical value to all forms of 
human activity (whether outward conduct or inner movement 
of intellect and feeling). 

We have seen that in addition to the function of our per- 
sonality which appears in know/edge, — in judgments as to the 


1 The Idealistic treatment of Evolution as a continuous and universal process 
will be discussed at a later stage. 

2 The conception of Right and the Feeling of Obligation must be distinguished. 
We may revise and expand our conception of Right, but the Feeling does not 
change along with it. Doubtless the judgments ‘this is right’ and ‘this ought 
to be done,’ considered merely as intellectual facts, mean the same thing; but 
the former, strictly speaking, implies nothing beyond reference to a standard ; 
while the latter is the expression of the Feeling which prompts that reference. 
I think we may say that Feeling prom/ts the quest for a standard — just as it 
prompts and initiates every kind of psychical activity — but is not itself that 
standard. 
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whether or not of a thing's existence, or the 4ow of its exist- 
ence, that is, in judgments depending on a standard of Truth, 
—we also form judgments depending on a standard of Value. 
Such judgments of value fall into two classes, which may be 
distinguished by saying that one class relates to the value of 
things as determined by characteristic relations that are in no 
sense the product of will. These are the aesthetic judgments, 
depending on a standard of Beauty. The other class relates 
to events that are much more within our own control, —our con- 
duct and character as conscious beings. These are the ethical 
judgments, depending on a standard of Right, —that is, on 
a meaning or purpose in our lives. These judgments of Value, 
in both kinds, seem to be quite distinct from the intellectual 
judgments referred to above, which are judgments of fact, 
while the others are upon fact ; but we must look more closely 
still at their difference and connection. 

It is by means of these factual judgments that individual 
minds attain to snow/edge; that is, each recognizes or repro- 
duces ideally (in his own consciousness) what really exésts. 
The ideal goal of all attempts at knowledge is to attain to an 
understanding or comprehension of Reality as a whole, — of 
all kinds of existence regarded as belonging together ; whereas 
the special sciences deal only with particular kinds of exist- 
ence, regarded in separation. Thus, Physics deals with the 
laws and modes of matter in motion; Biology (and Physiology), 
with the general facts and special functions of /¢ving beings ; 
Psychology, with the facts and functions of consciousness. 
Metaphysics attempts to comprehend the different kinds of 
existence together; it has not to ‘deal with Reality as a 
whole’ in the sense that it ¢gvores all the results of the special 
scicnces,! but in the sense that it seeks to combine these results, 
removing their limitations and doing justice to each. 

Now this idea of a completely unified knowledge is itself a 
standard of Value, by which we test those attempts at scien- 
tific knowledge to which men have hitherto attained. It is an 

1 Most expositions of ‘the relation of Science and Philosophy’ in effect 
amount simply to this. 
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ideal of consistency, in this sense: the more consistently we 
are able to coérdinate the results of the sciences with one 
another, the more nearly we believe ourselves to have ap- 
proached to a knowledge of the universe as a whole, — of Real- 
ity, in all its kinds, considered as one whole ; in other words, 
the more nearly we have approached to a completely unified 
knowledge. This ideal thus constitutes a standard of Zruth 
in general, in distinction from the more or less particular or 
limited truths (factual judgments, hypotheses, and theories) 
with which we deal in science and common life. It is one 
aspect of Value, which may be called the logical, and is co- 
ordinate with the ethical and aesthetic aspects.! 

The motive which prompts us. to seek for standards of 
Value in these three aspects, is experienced by us under the 
form of Feeling. Hence the standard, when we find it, is felt 
by us as an obligatory ideal: in Thought, an ideal of Truth ; 
in Conduct and Character, of Goodness ; in (creative) Art, of 
Beauty. The feeling for Value as Truth, which is the main- 
spring of all attempts at science and philosophy, authenticates 
itself: its authority needs no defense. To ignore it, or explain 
it away, would be to lapse into universal skepticism; and this 
—as we might with Kant appeal to history to show — is not a 


‘possible fermanent attitude of the human mind. Men have 


rested in such a result for a while, but never for long. We 
may take it for granted that the human race will ever persist 
in the attempt to organize into one, and to make intelligible, 
all branches of their knowledge. Now in this attempt we must 
be guided by the significance we attach to the feeling for Value 
in its ethical and aesthetic aspects ; and here the vital question 
is: Why may we not attach to them as much significance and 
authority as must be attached to the feeling for Value as Truth? 
Can we ignore or explain away the feeling for Value in two of 
its aspects, while we regard the third (Value as Truth) as 
supreme? I proceed to indicate two ways in one or other of 

1 It need hardly be remarked that in the foregoing I am not speaking of the 


‘relation of ought and és,’ but am endeavoring to show that the Ideal of Value 
as Truth is in all respects codrdinate with that of Value as Goodness and as 


Beauty. 
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which this question must be answered: the view of ontological 
Idealism, and that opposite view which may be called Natural- 
ism or Materialism. 

Naturalism maintains that wholly unconscious and un- 
spiritual realities —e.g., the ‘Unknowable,’ ‘Unconscious Will,’ 
‘Unconscious Intellect,’ the ‘Atom and Void,’ etc., — 
though by no means necessarily the undefinable ‘matter’ of 
ordinary phraseology, —are the most fundamental realities in 
the Universe; our ideals of Value are of no more significance 
for the nature of the Whole —are no less the product of blind 
struggles with circumstance —than is the fact that we are 
bipeds. The weakness of this theory, from the purely rational 
point of view, becomes apparent when we consider the way 
in which the Ideal of Value, as a fact of conscious experience, 
is ‘explained.’ Nature,—in the lower or narrower sense in 
which the term is used to denote all that happens in the known 
world except the conscious activities of human beings, —is 
hypostatized, treated as a Ding-an-sich or self-existent thing, 
and then man’s conscious life is explained as its ‘product,’ 
as evolved or developed ‘from’ it, etc., according to the cur- 
rent phraseology. But what is zo¢ explained is the fact that 
the mind of man has persisted, and seemingly always will per- 
sist, in the attempt to think consistently about Reality and to 
make it rational and intelligible. Materialism itself, like 
every science and every philosophy, does homage to this 
tendency, and practically acknowledges its Ideal as supreme ; 
and the problem, What is its significance? Whence comes 
it? presses for solution. It is curious that neither evolution- 
ists nor associationists have endeavored to ‘explain’ how it is 
that mavres dvOpwrrot rod eidévar pice, — how it is 
that inevitably, ‘by nature,’ all men endeavor to understand 
and comprehend things for the sake of understanding them. 
It would seem that a really consistent Naturalism must be 
tantamount to Skepticism. 

It is most reasonable to regard the three aspects of the Ideal 
of Value as codrdinate, so that whatever significance is attached 
to one of them may be claimed for the others also. 
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§ 4. An equal significance for the three aspects is claimed 
by the hypothesis to which I have referred as Idealism. I 
regard the group of writers referred to above as not justified in 
arrogating to themselves the sole right to distinguish their 
ontological theory or method by this title. It would be less 
misleading to call that method ‘Intellectualism,’ since it pro- 
ceeds by laying what is surely a one-sided emphasis on the 
intellectual side of our mental life; it refuses to regard the 
Ideals of Goodness and Beauty as having any worth unless they 
can be shown to be ‘rational,’ as the phrase is: 7.¢., unless 
they can be expressed in purely intellectual terms, — reduced 
to cases of the cognitive process or states of ‘thought.’! This 
is to subordinate all else to certain quite imaginary demands of 
the intellectual Ideal. In reality Truth is more modest. I pro- 
ceed to set forth the complete Idealistic view, and conclude by 
indicating a fundamental difficulty in it ; a difficulty, however, 
which does not appear to be fatal. 

(a) I begin with the most general possible statement of the 
position. According to Idealism, the facts are explained if 
there exists a Universal Being, —‘universal,’ because in vitally 
necessary relation to each subjective human consciousness and 
to the objective system of things, —who is the fullest realization 
of all to which these strivings and aspirations of ours may be 
dimly discerned to tend. Idealism finds in the conscious and 
self-conscious life with its ideal ends, —the True, the Beautiful, 
the Good, —a key to the nature of the whole, the Absolute. 
It holds that “we must be in earnest with the unity of the 
world, but must not forget that, regarded as a system of forces, 
the world possesses no such unity. It acquires it only when 
regarded in the light of an End of absolute value or worth, 
which is realized or attained in it; and such an End-in-itself 
we find only in the self-conscious life of man, —in the world 
of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, which he builds up for him- 
self and of which he constitutes himself a citizen.” 


1 On the Intellectualism of Hegel and his modern followers, see Part i of an 


article by Professor A. Seth in Afind, No. 9, entitled “ Hegelianism and its 
Critics,” with the references there given. 
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Thus, in the first place, Idealism recognizes that the deepest 
reality in the universe is a Conscious Activity not different in 
kind from our own consciousness, in which it manifests itself 
most fully. The problem of Ontology then becomes, to show 
how it is concealed and revealed in varying degrees in the 
various forms of natural activity known to the sciences. 

This, however, is only a preliminary statement. 

(4) The most fruitful form of this view is, I think, that which 
finds in Feeling the most fundamental medium of connection 
and communication between the individual and the universal 
consciousness, and which therefore regards the Absolute not 
merely as an ‘Intelligent Will’ or thinking activity, but as 
containing within it a principle of Feeling. One aspect of 
its very essence thus wells up in us and is experienced by 
us in the form of our Ideals of Value, — the “ Primary Sen- 
timents,’’ as Dr. Martineau calls them, of Wonder, Admiration, 
Reverence, —the impulses to seek for and realize Truth, 
Goodness, Love. Much of the mystery and contradiction that 
Hegel seemed to find in “Thought” becomes, I think, per- 
fectly intelligible when applied to Feeling. I can see nothing 
contradictory in the gradual emergence of a universal principle 
of Feeling in and through a ‘finite centre’ of Feeling (the 
individual consciousness), which is thus aufgehoben without 
losing its individuality. 

It will be evident that this rests on the supposition that 
Feeling is not merely an ‘aspect,’ ‘attribute,’ ‘tone,’ etc., 
of presentations, sensations, or whatever the cognitive elements 
may be called. Feeling I regard as an ontological fact, its 
momentary stirring and transient ebullitions being manifesta- 
tions of a subjective store. I have assumed throughout that 
purposive action means nothing more or less than feeling- 
prompted action, where the end or purpose is the presentation 
or system of ideas that calls forth and conditions the feeling. 
It is true that it behooves us to be cautious in dealing with this 
question of the ‘place of feeling in mental life.” Dr. J. Ward 
has most justly remarked that “there is, perhaps, no question 
that runs us further into the dim recesses of metaphysics 
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than this one of the connection of feeling and movement.” 
Still, before a theory can be true or false, it must be sufficiently 
clear, distinct, and consistent to be ix¢elligible ; and it may be 
questioned whether any other account of the active side of our 
consciousness — any other than that which regards activity as 
always first prompted by feeling, and sustained in response to 
movements of feeling — is intelligible. The whole trend of 
modern Psychology is distinctly towards such a conclusion ; and 
if it is true ‘for Psychology,’ it is true for the reality of Life. 

(c) The primary sentiments thus constitute a threefold striv- 
ing or épws in our nature: a striving after what, from the 
individual view-point, not yet realized but may be so, — after 
what is potentially ours. From the universal view-point, these 
Feelings, as they tend to become supreme, constitute a self- 
surrender, as it were, to that which ¢s eternally real, —to that 
of which it may be said, as of Aristotle’s unmoved Mover, 
Kwei ws €pwpevov. The apparent inconsistency between the 
two statements will be further discussed immediately. 

Idealism is here in conflict with a dominant tendency of the 
present time, which is, to dwell on such ideals almost to the 
verge of sentimentality, and yet deny to them any ontological 
significance. Nevertheless, “amid all the sickly talk about 
‘ideals’ which has become the commonplace of our age, it is 
well to remember that so long as they are a mere self-painting 
of the yearning spirit, and not its personal surrender to imme- 
diate communion with Infinite Perfection, they have no more 
solidity or steadiness than the floating air-bubbles glittering in 
the sunshine and broken by the passing wind. You do not so 
much as touch the threshold of religion [Idealism] so long as 
you are detained by the phantoms of your thought; the very 
gate of entrance to it, the moment of new birth, is the dis- 
covery that your gleaming ideal is the everlasting Real; no 
transient brush of a fancied angel's wing, but the abiding 
presence and persuasion of the Soul of souls.” (James 
Martineau.) 

Thus the essence of the Idealist view is, that what for us, as 
individuals, is not yet realized but may be so, is for the Abso- 
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lute eternally real; in the consciousness of the Absolute is | | 
eternally realized the goal to which our felt Ideals would direct 
us. Now, herein is necessarily involved nothing less than this: 
A process in time cannot be the ultimate and most fundamental i 
fact in the universe. In so far as the Absolute is such a i 
process, or das a history, its essential nature is not manifest. 
This, again, is only to say in other words that every consistent 
Idealism must regard the world as fundamentally rational, 
righteous, and perfect. 
On the other hand, it is equally essential firmly to keep hold 
on the reality of the time-processes of growth and change in 
individual lives, for which the Ideal may be more or /ess fully 
realized. For “in all real growth it is implied that though the 
less perfect is destined to give place to the more perfect, the 
less perfect exis¢s in its own time and place no less than the 
more perfect to which it leads up.’”’ Hence come the irration- 
ality and unrighteousness which enter into actual life. To 
deny this would be to deny the very motive for which Idealism | 
exists, — the very one which gives it all its significance; for 
the experience of the threefold pws or longing, as felt in in- 
dividual centers of life, is the main motive to the construction 
of an idealistic theory of things. Hence these finite centers 
of life must have a reality of their own, and not be mere acci- 
dents or incidents of a universal Life. It is not enough to 
hold, with Parmenides and Spinoza, that — 


“ The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven's light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments.” 


Such a view may be found satisfactory if everything is subor- 

dinated to the (supposed) demands of the purely intellectual 

ideal; but history shows that an intellectualism of this kind 

inevitably ends by passing over into Naturalism. The system 
of Spinoza is already there ; the systems of Aristotle and of 

Hegel reached the same result in the hands of certain of their 

followers. 
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Another consideration confirms our conclusion. If a process 
in time is the most fundamental fact in the universe, the very 
idea of a Final Cause or world-aim would have to be rejected 
as a figment of the imagination. To speak of a Final Cause 
implies that the ultimate and most reasonable explanation of 
existence must be sought, not in a ‘ First Cause’ or state out 
of which things emerge, but in a goal towards which they move, 
—a rtédos or End regarded as the explanatory cause of the 
whole development. Hence, on the one side, unless the move- 
ment — the process of change — is real, there is nothing to 
explain, and it would be meaningless to speak of a Final Cause; 
on the other side, unless the réAos in all its fullness is an 
abiding reality through the process, it is no explanation ; it 
would have to be thought of as another process added on to 
the former. 

(@) It will be seen that we have come upon the problem, In 
what sense is Time a reality? It must be observed that by 
Time is not meant abstract or ‘empty’ Time, — Time un- 
filled by any kind of events, — Time without any kind of con- 
tent. This is an abstraction which it is perfectly useless to 
talk about, even if it were intelligible, which is doubtful. 
‘Time is only experienced by us in the form of a succession of 
changing events, and for our experience it can mean nothing 
else ; I therefore regard it as accepted that the conception of 
Time is indistinguishable from that of Change or Becoming 
(these terms being used as synonymous), — that Time as con- 
ceived is simply the general schema or form of Change.! 


1 We can distinguish degrees of definiteness or generality in the conception of 
Change. Thus, Change may mean : — 

(2) Qualities (of any kind) following one another in succession (of any kind). 
This we may call ‘ Change-in-general.’ 

(4) Qualities in succession, viewed as ‘continuous,’ #.¢., as delonging together, 
in some kind of unity. 

(c) Qualities in succession, viewed as held together in a unity of such a kind 
that they can change only within a closed series of forms ; in other words, accord- 
ing to a determinate law. This is ‘determinate change,’— the Change or Be- 
coming of an individual thing. 

When we attempt to make the conception of Time clear and distinct, it coin- 
cides either with (a) or with (é). 
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The conclusion to which Idealism points is in brief this : 
Time or Change ts netther an absolute reality nor an absolute 
unreality ; notwithstanding that each of these views has been 
maintained in an extreme form by thinkers in ancient and 
modern times, and in the Eastern and Western worlds. They 
are not mutually exclusive alternatives, one or the other of 
which must be true; nor can we form an absolute antithesis 
between temporal and super-temporal existence. There must 
be some via media between them, which makes it possible 
to conceive of Reality as a multiplicity of individual, finite, 
growing lives, immanent in a universal and eternally complete 
Life. 

To resume: Ethics, in the proper sense, as dealing with the 
ultimate Ideal of human life, is a part of Ontology. It has a 
twofold problem, corresponding to the two meanings of the 
ambiguous assertion that it ‘has to show what the supreme 
End of human existence 7s... When we ask, What is the 
End? we may be asking either: (1) How are we to define the 
End? or (2) What do we mean by saying that this zs the End? 
And in a penetrating analysis of the sense in which we can say 
there zs an End, — 2.e., of the sense in which reality can be 
predicated of it, — we are compelled to raise the deepest prob- 
lems of Ontology. It is not enough for Ethics to try to define 
the End, without showing us the exact sense in which we can 
affirm its reality. The Ethics of Conduct, on the other hand, 
is not a coherent sctence, but a body of doctrines bearing on 
practice ; it assumes the End, and looks to Sociology and 
Psychology, — z.e., to the facts of social morality (actual and 
historical) and the facts of the individual life, — for guidance 
in realizing the End. 

Note. — It is idle to maintain that in the present state of 
our knowledge we have anything more than dark hints towards 
a solution of the problem referred to above, — the reality of 
Time. Evidently it is only another form of the question, 
How is it that an individual can be immanent in, and share in, 
a Universal Life, and yet have a distinct Selfhood of his own ? 
If we could explain this, we should be explaining ‘the relation 
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of Ought and Is,’ since what ought to be made real by and for 
the individual life zs real for the Universal Life. It is, again, 
only to ask in other words for a complete interpretation of 
Evolution ; for Evolution is a process in Time. 

The Idealist view of Evolution has already been implied. It 
was first distinctly formulated by Aristotle. It may be ex- 
pressed in Tyndall's words (from the famous address to the 
British Association): if we are to understand what Evolution 
really is, “we must radically revise our notions of matter,” and 
discern in it “the promise and potency of every form of life.” 
If matter has ‘evolved’ or given birth to life, consciousness, 
rationality, freedom, morality, we may not think that these are 
anything /ess than they seem, but that ‘matter’ is something 
far more than it seems. By this is meant that if dead matter 
(or what appears to be such) passes ‘naturally’ into organic 
life, it is because the former already implicitly contains the 
capacity for organizing itself; if organic life passes into fully 
conscious life, it is because organic life (together with the in- 
organic out of which it emerged) implicitly contains the prin- 
ciple through which consciousness arises; and so on. In 


_ brief: whatever has been evo/ved must originally have been 


involved. 

If this is true, then we are able to regard the process of 
Evolution as a gradual emergence, a gradual bringing to light, 
of what the ‘matter and energy’ of Nature rea//y are; and 
we explain what Nature is (or, which is the same thing, what 
Evolution is) by looking, not to its beginning, but to its End. 
In this way we are able to regard physical or non-human 
Nature as the manifestation of a deeper cosmic process, which 
has a vital relation to human ideal aims of Truth, Goodness, 
Beauty. But, as before, it must be observed that this is not 
to attain to a full explanation, but only to begin to see the 


possibility of one. Sypney H. MELLone. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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AFFECTIVE MEMORY. 


N the preceding volume of this Review, pp. 429 ff., I main- 
tained the thesis that the affection as such, pleasure-pain 
gua elemental process, could never be the object of attention. 
Professor Ribot, in the Revue philosophique for October, 1894, 
asserts that there is verifiable, in certain individuals at least, a 
truly affective memory.' I had touched, in passing, upon 
this question in the paper referred to:? and it is clear that a 
proof of real affective memory (at least in one sense of the 
phrase) would very seriously invalidate the position taken up 
there with regard to attention. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to examine the evidence adduced by Professor Ribot. 

By ‘affective memory’ we can, of course, mean two different 
things. We may mean the power of voluntarily recalling a 
past affection. In this sense, memory implies the working of 
attention. In order to voluntarily recall an experience, we 
focus the attention upon all its constituent processes, until the 
experience itself is reproduced, in apparent completeness, in 
obedience to the laws of association or apperceptive combina- 
tion. But we may also mean to express by the term ‘mem- 
ory’ the fact that affection is revivable : that a past pleasure- 
pain may appear in consciousness in virtue of its revivability, 
just as a past perception may appear in idea, as representation. 
Here the active attention need not be involved ; the affection 
may be supposed to arise ‘of itself,’ the consequence of the 
automatic working of the laws of mental association. 

Before examining either of these possibilities, I propose to 
evaluate the arguments brought forward by Professor Ribot. 

He begins by stating that while a great deal of labor has 
been expended upon the questions of the seviviscence of visual, 
auditory, tactual-motor, and verbal images, very little indeed 
has been done for olfaction, gustation, the organic sensations, 


1 Recherches sur la mémoire affective, X1X, pp. 376 ff. 2 P. 432. 
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pleasures, pains, and emotions in general. “La question de 
Ja mémoire affective reste 4 peu prés intacte.” The only 
authors to mention are Spencer, Bain, James, Fouillée, and 
Hoffding. 

No citation is made from the works of these psychologists. 
If we turn up the references, we find the following statements. 
Spencer,' in the chapter on the Revivability of Feeling, says : 
“representation of [anger or joy] can be achieved only by 
imagining, and dwelling upon, some circumstances calculated to 
produce it.”? Bain, in the Emotions and the Will, writes: 
“feelings as such — pleasures, pains, and neutral excitement — 
are always incorporated with intellectual states, and, by that 
means, are differentiated, held, sustained, and revived.’ 4 
“These associates are the all-in-all, the vital part of the opera- 
tion [of revival].”® H6offding remarks®: “die Verbindung der 
Vorstellungen scheint . . . der Kanal zu sein, durch welchen 
die Gefiihle sich miteinander vermischen.”*’ And: “die 
Gefiihle werden vermittelst der Vorstellungen erinnert, an 
welche sie urspriinglich gekniipft waren, und mit welchen im 
Verein sie einen gewissen Bewusstseinszustand ausmachten.”’ 
Littré’s case (referred to by M. Ribot, p. 386) is given in a foot- 
note. James states that the revivability in memory of the 
emotions, “like that of all the feelings of the lower senses,” is 
very small. On the other hand, a real emotion can easily be 
prompted by an ideal object. He cites the case of one of 
Charcot’s patients, the remembrance of whose mother’s death 
left him quite cold: “largely, as he himsclf suggested, because 
he could form no definite image of the event, and of the effect 
of the loss on the rest of the family at home.”"” Fouillée’s 
view is one of those quoted below, under II, (1) (a). It need 
not be dealt with here." 


1 Principles of Psychology, 3A ed., $ 69, 96. 


21, p. 231. 8 3d ed., chap. V, Ideal Emotion. 
4 P. on. 5 P. 99; cf. pp. to ff. 
® Psychologie in Umrissen, 30 ed. 7 VI, B. 3, p. 303. 


8 VI, B. 4, p. 304. For Hoffding’s definition of Gefiih/, see p. 110. 
® Lehmann gives a reason for the fact quoted: //aupigesetze, p. 261. 
” Principles of Psychology, U1, pp. 58 ff., 474, 475. 

Ul Psychologie des idées-forces, 1, p. 200, 201. 
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All this evidence, then, —— Fouillée’s excepted, — is negative. 
There is no championing of an affective memory proper: there 
is special insistence on the admixture of ideational (sensa- 
tional) elements in the concrete feeling or emotion which is 
revived. 

So much for the literary references. M. Ribot distinguishes 
between reviviscence provoguée and spontanée. It is provoked, 
when an actual occurrence suggests past similar occurrences. 
But the real question is: can affective processes “renaitre 
dans la conscience spontanément ou a volonté, indépendamment 
de tout &vénement actuel qui les provoque {author's italics] ?” 

We can omit here all the paragraphs dealing with sensation 
(taste, smell, organic), and confine ourselves to the discussion 
of the affective processes proper. 


I. We know (1) that the concrete pleasurable and painful feel- 
ings can be revived. We remember a blinding light, a strident 
sound, e/c. So with the pleasures and pains of the imagination: the 
schoolboy enjoys his holidays by anticipation. (2) Hypnotic sug- 
gestion readily induces pleasant and unpleasant states of mind. 
(3) There are cases of ‘affective hallucination.’ A student is 
struck a blow upon the finger, in jest, with the handle of a scalpel : 
‘il en ressentit une douleur si vive qu’il croyait que l’instrument 
avait pénétré jusqu’a l’os.’ (4) What is applicable in the above 
instances of pleasures and pains applies also to the emotions and 
passions. 


No more need be said under this head than is said by M. 
Ribot himself: “les faits réunis me paraissent tout a fait 
insuffisants pour répondre a la question posée ci-dessus.”’ 


II. Experiments were necessary. Answers to questions were 
accordingly collected from some 60 persons, adults of both sexes and 
of different degrees of culture. The following results were obtained: 

(1) Pleasures and Pains. ‘To the question: ‘ Pouvez-vous ressus- 
citer en vous le souvenir d’une douleur physique ou d’un chagrin ; 
d'un plaisir ou d'une joie?’ the answer given was almost invariably 
in the affirmative. But the answer in this form tells us nothing : 
we must be more precise. (a) Painful states. Toothache was one 
of the commonest. “Je note dans presque toutes [les réponses] la 
prédominance des ¢léments moteurs: élancements, battements, con- 
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tortion des machoires.”” Sometimes the é/ément douleureux is recalled 
but faintly, or not at all; sometimes clearly, —‘“ on se rappelle assez 
bien des coupures, brilures, ¢f.’’ This diversity of reply holds 
of traumatic pains, neuralgia, pains of labor, e/. With a few 
exceptions, the revival “du chagrin ou de la douleur morale, élimi- 
nation faite des conditions ou circonstances dans lesquelles elle s’est 
produite,”’ was vague. One such revival manifested itself in “une 
inertie générale et un état fébrile.” Another individual, when recall- 
ing his soldier’s life, “‘ voit tout avec un ton gris.” 


We may note here the universal intermixture of ideational 
(sensational) elements in the revived affective state. In no 
single instance quoted by the writer is their absence shown. 
As for the mental pain, — plainly, even if the elimination of 
conditions and circumstances is made (as it is not, in the 
second case), the ideational (sensational) character is evinced : 
cf. the phrases ‘ general inertia,’ ‘feverish condition.’ 

(6) Pleasant states, “Je note une prédominance trés nette des 
éléments moteurs.” The pleasures are most often those of swimming, 
riding, eé&. The revival consists in, or is evidenced by, a general 
condition of excitement, an expansion of the chest, a tendency to 
gesticulation, efc. 

Again, it is clear that wherever there purports to be affec- 
tive revival there is ideational revival. 

(2) Emotions. Were we find three types of revival. (a) Intel- 
lectual memory: the recall of the circumstances and accessories of 
the emotion. In one case “la seule réminiscence effective est un 
léger frisson dans le dos et les jambes” [italics mine]. (4) Zrue 
affective memory. Persons endowed with this kind of memory recall 
not the conditions of the emotion, but “1]’état émotionnel lui-méme.”’ 
Remembering anger, they begin to be angry; recalling sorrow, 
they become sorrowful. “La _ reviviscence d’une émotion, c’est 
I’émotion qui commence.” (c) Odjectifying memory. “ L’état affectif 
ne se représente que sous la forme de son expression corporelle.” 
Imaging anger, one sees an angry man. 

The first and third types are plainly ideational. But in the 
second type, even, it is not the purely affective constituents 
of the emotion which are said to be revived: but the total 
emotion. And the total emotion, of course, contains ideational 
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elements, either in large numbers, or, if in small numbers, 
of an especially intensive and insistent character. So that 
nothing is proved, as yet, for affective revival. — The rubric 
is identical with James’ ‘prompting of a real emotion by an 
ideal object.’ 

III. Images may be classified in three ways. (1) Those of easy 
and direct revival (visual, auditory, and — with reservations — tac- 
tual-motor). (2) Those of relatively easy and indirect revival (pleas- 
ures, pains, emotions). Indirect, because “ |’état affectif n’est évoqué 
que par l’intermédiaire des états intellectuels auxquels il est associé.” 
(3) Those of direct or indirect and difficult revival (smells, tastes, 
organic sensations). The reasons for these differences are two: 
(i) The revivability of a representation stands in inverse ratio to 
its simplicity. Pleasures, pains, and emotions “font partie d’un 
aggrégat et sont entrainés dans son mouvement de résurrection.” 
(ii) It stands in direct proportion to the motor elements included in 
it. (This is only true with reservations.) ‘Les plaisirs, douleurs, 
émotions, agréables ou pénibles, renferment tous des éléments 
moteurs.” 

It looks, at first sight, as though under (2) and (i) Professor 
Ribot gave away his case. For, as I try to show later, if the 
‘revived’ affection attaches to reproduced intellectual states, 
there is no proof of revival at all. But the writer appears to 
hold that, while affective revival always implics a previous 
intellectual revival, yet the moment of affective revival is sep- 
arate and distinct. “Un caractére propre a la reviviscence 
affective, c’est la lenteur avec laquelle elle se produit. . . . C’est 
parce qu’elle parcourt deux moments. Le premier [est intel- 
lectuel]. . . . Le deuxitme moment (affectif) ajoute des états 
naissants d’excitation, d’exaltation ou d’abattement et de dimi- 
nution de vie.” Intellectual reproduction, that is, is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the act of affective revival: but the two 
are distinct processes. So at least I understand the somewhat 
conflicting passages. 

IV. Is there, then, a real affective memory? There are two types 
of persons : those with the fr/se or abstract affective memory, and 
those with the ¢rue or concrete. (1) The first memory recalls the 
circumstances of a pleasure or a pain, and the fact that they were 
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accompanied by pleasantness or unpleasantness: that is all. “Le 
souvenir affectif ... n’est qu’... un état intellectualisé qui se 
surajoute aux éléments purement intellectuels de la représentation, 
et rien de plus.” (2) The second recalls actua//y a previous affect- 
ive state, with all its characters. “Le souvenir consiste . . . dans 
la reviviscence de l'état affectif lui-méme, comme tel, c’est-d-dire 
ressenti.” The real emotion caused by an ideal object, and the 
ideal emotion (James) are only two degrees of the same thing ; the 
former complete, the latter incomplete. “Une émotion sans sa 
résonance dans tout le corps n’est plus qu’un état intellectuel. 
Demander qu’on se représente réellement un ¢tat affectif sans que ses 
conditions organiques renaissent aussi, c’est demander I’impossible ; 
c’est poser le probléme en termes contradictoires.” There are all 
degrees of affective memory ; from the simple representation of the 
word to the representation “vive, pleine et entitre, sentie” of the 
affective state. However complete it may be, the representation is 
probably never in absolute conformity with the original. Affective 
amnesia is common; one form, a mild form of it, is the abstract 
affective memory spoken of above. The drunkard returns to his 
drinking when the affective memory of the crapula is over. Lack 
of sympathy is often due to affective amnesia. 


It is important to be clear upon the point that for M. Ribot 
a really remembered affective state is a present affective state 
of the same quality, but (at first, at least) of less intensity. 
It would appear that the emotion arises in memory only when 
its organic conditions are (not only recalled but) actually repro- 
duced. I shall return to this point later. 


V. Results. (1) There is an affective type parallel with the 
visual, ef. “Il consiste dans la reviviscence aisée, compléte et pré- 
pondérante des représentations affectives.” (2) Within the general 
type are contained partial types; the joyous, the sad, the erotic, eéc. 
(3) Revival is far more dependent upon cerebral and internal con- 
ditions than the original impression is. “Ressentir vivement les 
émotions et les raviver vivement sont deux opérations différentes.” 


These are M. Ribot’s evidence and conclusion. I proceed 
to examine the latter in the light of the former, more syste- 
matically than has been done in the notes appended to the 
summaries of his sections. 
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(1) Voluntary recall of affection. There is no single in- 
stance, no hint, in M. Ribot’s paper of the voluntary recall of 
a pleasure-pain as such without the intermediation of ideational 
(sensational) terms. In my previous paper I endeavored to 
prove, by appeal to introspection, that such recall was impos- 
sible. “C'est une tendance incurable chez beaucoup d’hommes,” 
writes M. Ribot, “de vouloir que tout le monde soit fait comme 
eux et de ne pas admettre ce qui s’en écarte.” This is quite 
true. To verify my results I have appealed to the introspec- 
tion of students of my advanced class in Psychology for two 
years, avoiding suggestion of a desired answer. I have never 
found any one to maintain the possibility of attention to a 
pleasure-pain. And, as stated above, voluntary recall means 
attention to the recalled. 

When an emotion is completely recalled, M. Ribot says, an 
emotion similar in quality to the original is excited. The 
recall consists in this actual excitation. How does M. Ribot, 
or any of his correspondents, know that there is recall here? 
Say that I had a toothache a month ago. I recall the circum- 
stances, — the sleeplessness, the ineffectual remedies, the work 
done under the distraction of the pain, — so vividly and com- 
pletely ; I direct my attention so concentratedly upon the at 
present inoffensive tooth; that it actually begins to ache 
(Fouillée’s case). Where is the proof that the new toothache 
is the ‘remembrance,’ the ‘image’ of the old? The conditions 
of a toothache are given once more by auto-suggestion; @ 
toothache arises. But ¢he toothache —? 

In fact: since there is but ove quality of pleasantness, and 
one quality of unpleasantness, recognition of the affective ele- 
ment as such in a concrete pleasure, pain, or emotion is impos- 
sible, even if its reproduction were possible. The only criterion 
of its sameness is the sameness of the ideational substrate.! 


1 Lehmann, whose work Die //auptgesetze des menschlichen Gefiihislebens is not 
mentioned by Professor Ribot, devotes five pages (261-265; ¢/ pp. 20-22) to the 
consideration of the Reproduktion der Gefiihle; not of the Gefiihlstine (“ der 
psychologischen Abstraktionen, Lust und Unlust”; pp. 16, 17), but of the “ reellen 
psychischen Zustiinde, welche sowohl intellektuelle als emotionelle Elemente ent- 
halten”; p. 17. Its law is formulated as follows : “ Gefiihlsténe kénnen dadurch 
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. But that is a matter of the intellectual memory; from which 
iy M. Ribot wishes sharply to differentiate the affective. 

How much depends upon this ideational substrate is very 
aptly shown by certain of the instances cited. It is well 


h known that a painful accouchement, e¢.g., may be pleasant in 
* memory. That is because the ideational substrate of the 


| pain is not exclusively dominant in consciousness at the time 
i of its revival: it is crossed by the pleasurably toned ideational 
group constituting the motherhood-consciousness. ‘As soon 
as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no more the 
if anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world.” It is 
the same with the proverbial saying that our school-days are 
the happiest of our life. However untrue this may be as a 
fact ; however sound the course of bullying may have been 
that was passed through in boyhood ; it is psychologically true 
in later life. For the position and station of the adult carry 
with them present cares, responsibilities, and anxieties, which 
are dominant in consciousness at the time of comparison, and 
| beside which (associatively contrasted with which) the revived 
i pains of irresponsible youth seem small and petty. ‘Affective 
| amnesia,’ to use Professor Ribot’s phrase, is teleologically a 
! -very important factor in our lives. But its basis is ‘ intellectual.’ 
| (2) Spontaneous revival of affection. Even if we cannot 
| voluntarily recall a past affection, may not the author’s alter- 
1] native supposition be realized: may not an affection crop up 


reproduziert werden, dass die Vorstellungen, mit welchen sie verbunden gewesen 
sind, wiedererzeugt werden. Und je vollstandiger die Reproduktion der intellec- 
tuellen Elemente stattfindet, um so genauer und stiarker werden auch die emotio- 
nellen Elemente wiedererzeugt werden” (p. 262). I would ask here, as in the text, 
what is the criterion of reproduction? Quality cannot serve. As for intensity, — 
the relation between the tones of the original and reproduced ideational substrates 
is not univocal. In the first place, the ‘recalled’ pleasantness-unpleasantness is 
normally weaker than the originally experienced ; secondly, it is crossed by other 
affections at the time of its ‘recall,’ and these other affections may fuse with it 
intensively, contrast with it, e¢e. Moreover, no one will assert that we carry in 
our minds an intensively graduated scale of pleasure-pain.— Lehmann notes that 
‘reproduced ’ feelings obey the same laws as peripherally excited feelings (p. 265). 
Here, surely, is a strong hint that the two categories are but one : it is not a ques- 
tion of reproduction vs. production, but of production by this stimulus ws. pro- 
duction by that. 
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again spontancously in memory? The first thing to say by 
way of answer to this question is what has already been urged 
above. Granted that an affective process did appear for the 
second time, it could not be recognized in any other way than 
by its ideational associates. If it appeared ‘pure,’ it would be 
unrecognizable. For in the first place, we could not attend to 
it. And if we could do that it would not be qualitatively dif- 
ferent from a hundred other, already experienced, affective 
processes. But, secondly, it is admitted by the psychologists 
who have treated of the question, and it appears from M. 
Ribot’s instances,! that when revival of this spontaneous kind 
purports to take place, it is not a ‘pure’ but a mixed revival : 
the pleasure-pain is always the tone of certain associatively 
suggested ideas. I pass a building where I was flogged as a 
boy. Although I am not thinking either of the building or the 
flogging, an accidental glance at the former recalls all the cir- 
cumstances of the latter; and I feel a tremor of fear. That is, 
my associative mechanism has ‘suggested’ to mea train of ideas 
similar to that which constituted my intellectual consciousness 
on the fatal day; the ideas of the present are forced into the 
background, for the moment; and the dominant train fuses 
with its unpleasant toning, e/c., to make up the emotion (cf. 
Ribot’s obs. V). But this unpleasant toning need not be a 
revived affection ; there is absolutely no proof that it is. The 
ideas most powerful at the time are such as to be unpleasantly 
toned in any case. The unpleasantness results from the nature 
of the stimulus. Whether the ideas are presented or rep- 


1 The temporal dissociation of the intellectual and affective revivals, urged by 
M. Ribot in a footnote to p. 389, and noticed above in the text of the present 
paper, would, if it occurred, furnish a counter-argument. But does it occur? The 
test case (as M. Ribot apparently fails to see) is spontaneous revival: the condi- 
tions of voluntary recall with introspection are artificial. Put (1) of the observa- 
tions of the latter class given by M. Ribot only one seems to support his view. 
Fouillée, attending to his tooth, a¢ /ast obtained a toothache. And even this 
evidence is nullified by that of M. Sully-Prudhomme, and by obs. III. and IV., 
which show that a different interpretation from M. Ribot’s is to be put upon the 
case. Obs. V. tells directly against the author. (I. and II. are examples of olfac- 
tive recall.) Moreover, (2) my own experience, and that of half-a-dozen persons 
whom I have questioned, speak for simultaneity. And this is certainly more in 
accord with Lehmann’s results than is M. Ribot’s statement. 
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resented makes no demonstrable difference. — When I come 
to myself again, and my present consciousness gets the upper 
hand of my present-past consciousness, I smile at the memory, 
and am amused at my boyish fears. A new ideational group 
has been formed; and its natural toning is different. 

The degree of “affective revivability,” then, depends entirely 
upon the intellectual suggestibility of the individual mind. If 
I can, by auto-suggestion, put myself with practical complete- 
ness into the position in which I was at the time of some par- 
ticular experience, then the reproduced ideas, as they master 
my consciousness, tinge it with a definite affective quality. If 
the auto-suggestion is incomplete, and the reproduced ideas are 
intercrossed by ideas of the present, I have what M. Ribot calls 
the “abstract affective memory” only. So in the second case. 
If my mind is suggestible by chance associations to any large 
extent, I shall have the “true affective memory”’ in its spon- 
taneous form. If it is not, —if the present is too strong to be 
usurped by the past, on its accidental arousal, — then my 
“spontaneous affective memory” is of the abstract or false 
kind. 


Of course, this whole discussion implies a psychology. If 
we hold with M. Bourdon! that pleasure is a mode of the 
cutaneous sensibility, tickling: and with Professor von Frey? 
that pain is another such mode: then pleasure and pain, being 
originally nothing else than peripherally excited sensations, 
will ex vi definitionts be revivable with more or less of facility 
and accuracy. Such a position, however, I regard as wholly 
untenable. What the view of M. Ribot is, is best seen from 
the Conclusion of his Psychologie de l’attention§ 


“Les vraies causes de la vie affective doivent étre cherchées bien 
plus bas [que dans le plaisir et la douleur],—dans I’intimité de l’or- 
ganisme. Les sentiments, émotions, passions ont leur source pri- 
mordiale dans la vie végétative. Ce qui vient du coeur, des vais- 


1 La sensation de plaisir. Revue phil., 1893, pp. 225 ff. 

2 Die Gefiihle und ihr Verhdltnis zu den Empfindungen. Leipzig, 1894. 
traige cur Physiologie des Schmerzsinnes. Werichte der kgl. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. zu 
Leipzig, 1894, pp. 187 ff. 8 Paris, 1889, pp. 165 ff. 
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seaux, des organs digestifs, respiratoires, sexuels, en un mot de tous 
les visctres, est la matitre premitre de la sensibilité, comme tout ce 
qui vient des sens externes est la matitre premitre de l’intelligence: 
et... la vie affective préctde la vie intellectuelle qui s’appuie sur 
elle. Les... besoins, appétits, penchants, inclinations, tendances, 
désirs, sont les résultats directs et immédiats de l’organisation de 
chaque animal. Ils constituent le fond véritable de la vie affective.... 
Le plaisir et la peine suivent la tendance comme l’ombre suit le 
corps. ... L’essentiel de la vie affective consiste dans les tendances, 
conscientes ou non conscientes... [Les tendances sont 4] consi- 
dérer comme des mouvements (ou arréts de mouvements) réels ou & 
I’état naissant.... Les états affectives se reduisent & des tendances, 
les tendances sont au fond des mouvements.” 


I cannot but find these expressions equivocal. Affective 
states reduce to impulses or tendencies, ¢.e. (one would sup- 
pose), are constituted of tendencies. Yet they are the reflec- 
tions, the shadows of tendencies. In a word, — conditions and 
constituents seem to be confused. 

I do not see how this apparent contradiction is to be got 
over. In the article under discussion, M. Ribot puts pleasure, 
pain, and emotion in a separate category, alongside of olfaction, 
gustation, and the internal sensations. Whatever they are, then, 
they are not either sensations of the special senses or common 
sensations ; but independent processes. In the A/tention, on 
the other hand, pleasure and pain “ne sont que des effets, des 
résultats, des indices, des signes, qui montrent que certains 
appétits, penchants, tendances sont satisfaits ou contrariés. . . . 
Ils sont les aiguilles de l’horloge, ils n’en sont pas le méca- 
nisme.” Pleasures and pains result from (su?vent or se rédutsent 
@) tendencies: tendencies are motor phenomena of the vegeta- 
tive life. Pleasures and pains make up that portion of a total 
phenomenon (of a complex of organic sensations, that is) “qui 
seule entre dans la conscience.’” How, then, can they be 
distinguished zx concreto from the sensations internes ?} 

1 The confusion of condition with constituent is very common in current reason- 
ing about the affective states. Dr. Irons has pointed it out in A/ind, 4 propos of 
Emotion: “as it is the exciting cause, the consciousness of the bodily disturbance 


cannot /e the emotion” [italics mine].— Pref James’ Theory of Emotion, N.S., 
75. 
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Leaving this question unanswered —for, though it may be 
answered elsewhere in M. Ribot’s writings, in some passage 
that I have overlooked, I am unable to discover a reply to it! 
—TI proceed in conclusion to formulate the position taken up 
in, and the results following from, the present criticism. 

(1) The affective element, pleasantness-unpleasantness, exists 
alongside of the sensational and conative factors as a primitive 
functional constituent of mind; and is not reducible to either 
of the others.” 

(2) It is impossible to attend to pleasantness-unpleasantness 
as such. 

(3) It is therefore impossible to voluntarily recall a past 
affective state as such. When this recall purports to have 
taken place, auto-suggestion has reproduced the ideational sub- 
strate of the state in question ; and, so far as this dominates 
consciousness, its affective coloring (similar in quality to the 
affective constituent of the past experience) prevails also. 

(4) Spontaneous revival of a past affective state as such is 
also impossible. Where this purports to have taken place, 
external (associational) suggestion has reproduced the idea- 
tional substrate of the state in question; with the result given 


‘under (3). 


(5) Even if a pleasantness-unpleasantness were reproduced, 
it could not be recognized: the two qualities having no sub- 
divisions within themselves, but being homogencous throughout. 


E. B. Titcuener. 


1 On p. 43 of the Attention I find the phrase: “états affectifs qui ont pour 
causes des tendances,” efc. 

2 Lehmann, whose view I have given in an earlier footnote, is quite clear on 
this point. (Dass) die Gefiihlsténe sich aus den intellektuellen Zustinden [with 
which they are always connected: p. 16] ableiten lassen, dem scheinen verschiedene 
Thatsachen zu widerstreiten”: p. 22. Cf pp. 12 ff. 
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A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Setu, Professor of 
Philosophy in Brown University. New York, imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1894. — pp. xvi, 460. 


This book has much to commend it, but nothing more than the 
fine moral spirit of the author which breathes through all parts and 
especially through those sections describing the concrete moral life 
of mankind. It is a pity that the work is not more popular ; it would 
have been edifying reading for the average educated man as a dis- 
course on morality. The style lends itself to such a purpose. It is 
clear, slightly rhetorical, instinct with literary feeling, and abounding 
in allusion and quotation. But the contents of the volume are not 
adapted to the taste of the uninitiated. Analysis and criticism, 
history and philosophy, theory and practice alike enter into its 
composition. Indeed, I have often asked myself in reading the work 
for what class of readers it was intended; and even now I am unable 
to answer the question satisfactorily. It is not suitable to the 
capacity of the general public or even the educated portion of it; it 
is too technical for their understanding. For a treatise addressed to 
the professional philosopher it contains much historical and other 
matter that might well have been omitted. Probably it is best 
adapted for use by students, though merely as a text-book it would 
have been improved by condensation at some points and expansion 
at others. Nevertheless, it is a very interesting and suggestive 
volume; and no one can read it without gettine fresh light on the 
ethical problems of the dy or (it may be added) without finding his 
own moral life quickened and strengthened. It is personality that 
touches us; and one knows in reading this book that the author has 
put Aimsc/f into it. Versed in the history of ethical thought, he is 
yet not awed by the great names on its calendar, from Socrates and 
Plato and Aristotle down to Kant and Hegel and Spencer; and 
dares to set down as solutions of the greatest problems which can 
occupy the human mind those views which approve themselves to 
his own judgment, whether they be old or whether they be new. 
Independence of thought and comprehensiveness of view are the 
leading notes of Professor Seth’s work. 
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The volume is made up of an Introduction (pp. 1-74) and three 
Parts (pp. 77-460). Part I. (pp. 77-246) is devoted to ethical 
theory, Part II. (pp. 249-338) to moral life, and Part III. (pp. 341- 
460) to the metaphysical implications of morality. 

The introductory section has a very loose connection with what 
follows. It contains three chapters on the problem, the method, and 
the psychological basis of Ethics. “The task of Ethics,” the author 
concludes, “is the discovery of the central principle of moral or 
spiritual life, as the task of Biology is the discovery of the central 
principle of physical life” (p. 20). But as Professor Seth contends 
(justly, I think) that we must have a Metaphysics as well as a Science 
of Ethics, the comparison with Biology is not happy; for if the 
biologist applied his method and ideal to the study of moral phenom- 
ena the result would be only a phenomenalistic science. The defi- 
nition suggests a second difficulty. What right have we to assume 
that our “moral or spiritual life’? can be expressed in the formula of 
a single principle? No doubt this is the tacit assumption of hedonist 
and of transcendentalist alike; but when I recall the different virtues 
of veracity, purity, benevolence, justice, etc., I find weighty grounds 
for doubting if the essence of all of them can be compressed into a 
single formula. At any rate it is only after the possibility of the 
unification has actually been demonstrated that one should assume 
that Ethics is required to effect it. On the face of it, Ethics is simply 


-a reflective study of the facts of the moral life of man. These facts 


are written in the consciousness of the individual and on the records 
which the race has left of its inner life. On its scientific side, there- 
fore, Ethics has both a psychological and an historical aspect. But 
the facts of our moral life as thus ascertained are found to have (if 
we listen to the voice, not of a few demonstrative agnostics, but of 
humanity in genera!) a reference not only to nature but to God, who 
is the source and ground both of the moral agent and of the world in 
which he is. It is perhaps the greatest merit of Professor Seth’s 
book that he brings this fact into due prominence. In spite of the 
phenomenalistic trend of current ethical thinking, the fact remains 
that man is not only a natural but also a spiritual being, and that 
the norm of his living must have therefore a relation to God as well 
as to the physical universe in which his actions are unfolded. As 
Professor Seth admirably says, “An adequate ethical view is not 
reached, a satisfactory explanation of morality is not attained, so 
long as one separates morality either from nature or from God” (p. 
31). This is the justification for that Metaphysics of Ethics on 
which Professor Seth lays so much stress. 
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There are three chapters in Part I., entitled Hedonism, or the 
Ethics of Sensibility, Kigorism, or the Ethics of Reason, and Eudz- 
monism, or the Ethics of Personality. The first two trace Hedonism 
and Stoicism from their rise among the Greeks down to the present 
day, and point out the defects of these systems. The exposition is 
clear and, in spite of the generalizations which brevity necessitated, 
in the main just; and if the criticisms contain little that is new, it is 
because the subject has already been so thoroughly threshed that 
nothing new remained to be said. Beginners will appreciate the 
amount of information — historical and critical— which is brought 
together in these two chapters. There are one or two criticisms, 
however, to which certain passages in these chapters are open. 
When Professor Seth speaks of the melancholy of the Stoics as 
“strange to the buoyant spirit of the earlier Greeks” (p. 160), he 
must have forgotten that when the Greek first appears on the stage 
of human history, his character is tinged with a vein of melancholy, 
as may be seen from the Homeric poems, in which also its source is 
traced to Hellenic insight into the limitations of humanity. This is 
only an incidental remark, and, whether true or false, it is not of any 
great importance. ‘The same cannot be said, however, of Professor 
Seth’s account of the Intuitionists and especially of Butler. Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick certainly gives all the emphasis it will stand to 
Butler’s doctrine of Self-love; but when our author, following along 
the same line, declares that with Butler “Virtue is not synonymous 
with Benevolence, but in a sense it is synonymous with Self-love” 
(p. 180), one would like to know what that favorite phrase, “in a 
sense,” (which Professor Seth seems to have adopted from English 
Hegelians) really means in this connection. The statement will 
surprise students of Butler. The demand for an explanation is the 
more imperative as we are told on the next page (p. 181) that “ His 
refusal to identify Conscience with Self-love \eads Butler to rest in 
an irreducible dualism of the spheres governed by these two princi- 
ples respectively — the spheres of Virtue and Prudence.” 

The objections which Professor Seth brings forward to the ethical 
position of Butler and the Intuitionists are equally applicable to his 
own theory, and indeed to every ethical theory —excepting that 
which “explains” virtue by resolving it into something else. When 
he says they give us “no explanation of morality, no theory of 
virtue” (p. 181), I would ask if the formula of Self-realization does 
anything better. Professor Seth seems to think that Intuitionism 
must be beaten down or he cannot advance to the heights of “ Euda- 
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monism or the Ethics of Personality”; and from the way in which he 
lays about him he gives the impression that he is animated, less by 
the inspiration of a new discovery, than by an irrepressible suspicion 
that Intuitionism is the last word of Ethics, and yet that it is a very 
prosaic, humble, and unfashionable creed. The following passage, 
at any rate, sounds rather like an attempt to disown than to report 
Intuitionism: “ Morality is reduced to ‘simple’ or ultimate ideas — 
such as Justice, Temperance, Truthfulness ; these, it is claimed, have 
no history, and their @ f/riori origin is the source of their absolute 
validity” (p. 184). It is a fact that when we reflect on the morality 
of men we find it contains norms of justice, temperance, truthfulness, 
etc.; but I know no Intuitionist who denies these virtues have had 
a history; and since the adoption by science of the historical and 
comparative method, I know no Intuitionist who deems that history 
unimportant ; and if any Intuitionist ever claimed that the validity 
of these moral laws depended upon their @ frior7 origin he was not a 
follower of Butler, and he has mistaken the accidental associations 
of the theory for its essential teaching. However these virtues may 
have originated, and whatever their history, the moral consciousness 
of to-day recognizes they have a right to us; and the Intuitionist 
accepts that claim of goodness to us as final and holds it cannot be 
“explained” or “accounted for” by anything which does not itself 
presuppose it. If in former times, under the influence of the contro- 


- versy between Nativism and Empiricism, the centre of interest was 


transferred from the nature of moral distinctions to the manner in 
which they are known, Butler at any rate is free from this confusion, 
and among the representative Intuitionists of the present day — 
Martineau, for example —no trace of it will be found. The Intui- 
tionism which Professor Seth rejects is largely an imaginary, where 
it is not an obsolete, theory. That he has entered with so little 
sympathy into the essential spirit of Intuitionism is perhaps evidence 
of a recoil from some narrow form of the theory. 

Let us now turn to Professor Seth’s own ethical doctrine. And 
first of all what is the problem to be solved? Here it is, clearly 
stated: “The real question of Ethics is not . . .: How do we come 
to know moral distinctions ? but, What eve these distinctions? What 
is the Moral Ideal —the single criterion which shall yield all such 
distinctions? . . . Short of such unity, philosophy cannot rest” (p. 
187). Now this unitary principle Professor Seth finds in Self- 
realization. This is something of a truism, he admits (p. 204); for 
in our moral life we are conscious of impulses and solicitations of 
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different worth, and the important question is through which of these 
can the highest self be realized; and it would seem that some other 
standard was necessary for the determination of this point. However, 
the author tells us what he means by Self-realization. It “means 
that the several changing desires, instead of being allowed to pursue 
their several ways, and to seek each its own good or satisfaction, are 
so correlated and organized that each becomes instrumental to the 
fuller and truer life of the rational human self” (p. 206). That is to 
say, we realize ourselves when our impulses are organized, some 
subordinated as lower to others which are higher. Very good; but 
how is that organization effected? on what principle? No doubt, if 
effected, we shall realize our highest selves by heeding the compara- 
tive worths of our various impulses ; but the question remains, which 
Professor Seth regards as the fundamental question in Ethics, 
namely, How these moral distinctions have been made. __Self-realiza- 
tion follows upon their observance; but it is not that “single 
criterion which shall yield all such distinctions.” What Professor 
Seth practically does is this: he accepts the intuitional theory and 
adds the remark that the virtuous man realizes his highest Self — 
even in suffering for the good. Self-realization is not an explanatory 
principle of morality; it is a supplementary faith that when we are 
moral we reach our truest selves, nay, that when called in the name 
of goodness to lose our lives we actually find our lives. But of 
course this does not tell us anything about the ground of moral 
distinctions, much less reveal a unitary ground of them all. You 
cannot get behind the deliverances of the moral consciousness and 
explain them by something outside. And when Professor Seth goes 
on to illustrate from philosophy and literature—and the latter 
illustrations make delightful reading —the theory of Self-realization, 
it is suggestive to find that the first name is that of the father of 
modern Intuitionism — Butler. 

I have examined but little more than half the volume. In Part 
II., moral life is discussed from the point of view of the individual 
and of society, — the virtues in the former sphere being Temperance 
and Culture, and in the latter Justice and Benevolence. Here the 
author is seen at his best; his fine moral spirit and insight have free 
play, unhampered by the demands of speculation and careless about 
exhaustive analyses. He does not take up all the virtues; several in 
fact are omitted; nor does he “run down,” in the manner of Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, Justice, Benevolence, or any other portion of the 
chase ; yet he sheds new light upon the nature and relations of the 
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virtues he examines, and gives rare glimpses into their inmost 
essence. The supplementary section on the State is too brief for so 
large a subject, but the author shows the moral basis of property and 
discloses the moral barriers to the nationalization of individual 
possessions. 

Part III. deals with the subjects of Freedom, God, and Immortality 
as implications of the moral life. Professor Seth had already written 
on the former subject, and his views have not materially changed. 
Only a few pages are given to the problem of immortality. In the 
longer chapter devoted to the problem of God, Professor Seth gives 
his own view as follows :— 

“If Philosophy finds itself precluded from going the whole length 
of the Christian doctrine of divine Providence, yet it seems to me 
that Christianity puts into the hands of philosophy a clue which it 
would do well to follow up, especially since the conception is not 
altogether new, but is the complement and development of the 
Aristotelian and Stoic theology which I have just sketched. All 
that I am concerned at this point to maintain is the speculative 
legitimacy and necessity of the demand for a Moral Order somehow 
pervading and using (in however strange and unexpected wise) the 
order of Nature, and thus making possible for the moral being the 
fulfillment of his moral task, the perfect realization of all his moral 
capacities.” 

That Professor Seth faces the theological issue seems to me one 
of the best features of his book. We may put theology out of our 
laboratories and libraries ; but since man, though a product of nature, 
is also a revelation of God, the moral and spiritual life in which his 
being flowers must always be a book closed with seven seals to every 
merely naturalistic theory of Ethics. J. G. Scuurman. 


Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kipp. Macmillan & Co., 
New York and London, 1894. — pp. x, 348. 


Prior to the appearance of the present book Mr. Kidd had pub- 
lished, so far as I am aware, only a few essays on biological subjects, 
e.g., Birds of London, Aphides, Origin of Flowers. ‘Their themes may 
throw light on his previous lines of work and explain the biological 
leaning noticeable in his Socta/ Evolution. The author conceives 
of social progress as governed by biological laws. There are “ cer- 
tain elementary biological laws of which it is the result and which 
have controlled and directed it as rigidly as the law of gravity con- 
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trols and directs a body falling to the earth” (p. 32). He confesses 
thet there is ‘“‘no science of human society properly so called” 
(p. 1), that “the larger part of the most useful work of the cen- 
tury in the department of sociology appears to have been merely 
destructive” (p. 5, note), and apparently believes that this must be 
corrected by the application of biological methods and conclusions 
to social science. 

The concepts with which he deals are in many instances trans- 
ferred from the sciences of plant and brute life and applied without 
modification or qualification to human and social life. Perhaps no 
concept appears more frequently in his pages than that of struggle 
or competition, and this is constantly presented as a struggle be- 
tween individuals, nations, or races, never as a struggle between 
social forms, ideas, or institutions. Social progress is marked by 
the “exterminated peoples” (pp. 46, 66), not the exterminated ideas 
left beside its path. The “two great features of this century” are 
“the triumph of the principles of the French Revolution” and “ the 
equally triumphant expansion of the peoples of Teutonic stock” 
(p. 278). Here we see the two forms of struggle spoken of side by 
side, but our author concludes without argument that the latter is 
the only expansion of importance, and that it brings “the ascendancy 
which the Teutonic peoples have won and are winning in the world” 
(p. 283). How far is the present social influence of the ancient 
Athenians connected with the number of living persons who have 
any of that blood in their veins? Did the ancient Jews serve the 
world by transmitting their race characteristics to their modern 
representatives more efficiently than they did by supplying the 
environment from which Christianity sprang? It results from our 
author’s purely biological conception of struggle that he regards the 
slight increase of numbers among the French as a “striking history 
of racial self-effacement” (p. 280). From beginning to end of his 
work there is not a single mention of the social force of imitation, a 
force, however, probably more powerful and far-reaching than any 
with which he deals. Judged from the standpoint of social science, 
the argument of the book must be regarded as inconclusive, because 
it over-emphasizes the resemblances and neglects the differences 
between social phenomena and purely biological phenomena. 

The main object of the book is indicated in the last sentence of 
the following passage. It is realized “that religion . . . is a factor 
of some kind in the social evolution which is in progress. But as 
to what that function is, where it begins, where it ends, and what 
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place religious beliefs are destined to fill in the future, science has 
given us no indication” (p. 17). He argues forcibly that science 
hitherto has ignored or slighted religion as an efficient force, because 
of the antagonism between the two. 

As his main object is to show the place of religion as a social 
force in evolution, so his main conclusion is that there is an irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between religion and reason. “The essential 
element in a religion is that its doctrines should be inaccessible to 
reason” (p. 116, note). This antithesis is expressed in many forms. 
Religion is the social force which conserves the present society and 
considers the welfare of its future members, or it is the integrating 
principle which secures the subordination of the individual units to 
the social organism (p. 102); while reason is purely individual, 
“ self-assertive ” (p. 81), “has nothing to do with any existence but 
the present” (p. 67), and its “teachings to the individual must 
always be that the present time and his own interests therein are 
all-important to him” (p. 78). From these passages the student of 
philosophy will see that the author has in mind a familiar opposition 
between egoism and altruism, or the individual and the state. It is 
somewhat strange that one so influenced by modern scientific spec- 
ulation should take a dualistic position, and yet he evidently con- 
ceives the antagonism as permanent and irreconcilable. “The 
interests of the individual and those of the social organism . . . are 
. not either identical or capable of being reconciled ... The two 
are fundamentally and inherently irreconcilable” (p. 99). The old 
and familiar antithesis has been thrown into a new form, and much 
of the plausibility of the argument is due to this unproved and 
inadmissible identification of egoism with reason. As anarchy is 
individualism carried to the extreme, so “it would bean extremely 
difficult if not an impossible task to find any halting-place for reason 
before the doctrines of anarchy” (p. 76). If one accepts the 
author’s fundamental conclusion of the irreconcilable antagonism 
between religion and reason, he may feel it an intellectual impossi- 
bility to hold to both. The two alternatives of accepting on faith a 
confessedly irrational religion while rejecting rational science, or 
of accepting science and rejecting religion, seem to have claims to 
our acceptance equal to those of Mr. Kidd’s theory that both must 
be kept though they cannot be reconciled. 

In style the book is superficially clear and attractive. But it is 
popular and not scholarly in tone. It uses words in new senses, 
seldom defines the most important terms, even when they are those 
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every-day words with which, until defined, careful argument is 
almost impossible, and noticeably avoids the set terms of the 
schools, even when they express accurately what is expressed 
loosely or wrongly by the new words. 

In method the main criticisms are that the writer ignores the 
complexity of causation in social phenomena, artificially simplifies 
the problems, and constantly disregards the conditions of proof or 
even of establishing the reasonable probability of his conclusions. 
He also makes little of the comparative method. In attempting to 
discover the essence of modern socialism he confines himself to 
England as the most typical case. The assumption is a question- 
able one, because he also regards England as the country where 
struggle and rivalry are most developed, while socialism is essen- 
tially a revolt against rivalry. But, admitting the assumption, it 
must be noticed that types are of far more importance in biology 
than in social science. Even if England is the best type, little can 
be learned of the essence of socialism without comparing its mani- 
festations in various countries. 

The fundamental argument of the book is, then, inadmissible. 
Its value lies mainly in the emphasis it lays upon religion as a 
social force, and in many subordinate positions or arguments. 


W. F. WILLcox. 


From the Greeks to Darwin. An Outline of the Development 
of the Evolution Idea. By Henry Fairrietp Osporn, Sc.D. 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. vii, 259. 


An attempt by a distinguished biologist to trace the historical 
pedigree and general relations in the world of thought of the leading 
working hypothesis of his special science must needs receive a 
hearty welcome from all who believe that in the realm of ideas also 
exclusiveness enfeebles and cross-fertilization invigorates, and that 
the specialist’s work is the better for its receptiveness of suggestions 
that come to it from all the quarters where the human intelligence is 
battling with the problems of human life. When it is added that 
Professor Osborn shows a remarkable freedom from prejudices, 
theological, anti-theological, metaphysical, and anti-metaphysical, 
which is as rare as it is refreshing, and that his sketch (for more it 
does not profess to be) is written in a popular and intelligible style, 
it will be seen that his work possesses strong claims on the attention 
of the reading public. This makes it the more regrettable that he — 
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should not have facilitated its use and increased its usefulness for 
students by providing (in addition to his bibliography and index) 
precise references to the authors he quotes. 

The chief difficulty of an undertaking like Professor Osborn’s in 
the work under review is that of estimating the exact scope of the 
coincidences of idea and expression between earlier authors and the 
later views they seem to anticipate. (1) Is there real anticipation? 
Did they really assert what we, ex fost facto, suppose them to have 
asserted? That seems at first sight a question of fact, but no one 
who has examined the facts will think it easy to decide without a 
careful consideration of the whole immediate and general context of 
such anticipatory passages. And in cases where, as among the 
early Greeks, we do wot know the context, and are limited to second- 
hand reports of a few characteristic dicta, even this first question 
may prove insoluble. (2) Even if there is anticipation, what is its 
value? Are we entitled to infer from a partial anticipation of a 
subsequently-established truth that the consequences, which fo us 
irresistibly flow from it, were present to the minds of the earlier 
thinkers? In view of the surprising inability they so often show to 
draw what to us are the most obvious inferences, that can hardly be 
maintained. They are often “ worlds away” for the lack of so very 
little more. (3) How much credit is due to the champions of a 
subsequently successful view? Even where there is more than the 
_ coincidence of a random guess, was it entirely due to the unripeness 
of the times that the truth could not prevail? Or was not its fail- 
ure due also to the deficiencies of its advocates, to their rashness, 
obscurity, and incoherence? That again requires careful examina- 
tion in each case. Altogether, then, it is clear that in such matters 
an uncritical enthusiasm can easily lead us into the grossest anach- 
ronisms, and it may be laid down as a general principle that just 
because the earlier writers were not, ex Ayfothesi, in possession of 
the whole truth, such fragments of it as they possessed proved 
sterile. 

On the other hand it is easy to be too skeptical : It is a familiar 
observation that no sooner is a new view established than it is found 
to have been anticipated, often with such precision as to lead to 
charges of plagiarism. That is a reassuring proof of the continuity 
in the development of knowledge. And we often overlook real an- 
ticipations because of mere differences of expression, or ignore them 
because the new truth is ashamed of the lowliness of its pedigree, 
and would disavow the absurdities with which it was originally 
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associated. We are reluctant to believe that the same author should 
have displayed such penetrating insight in one place and yet have 
remained on so primitive and childish a standpoint in another. 
And so we insist that he cannot have meant what he plainly says. 

Between these extremes of skepticism and credulity Professor 
Osborn steers his course with considerable skill, though not, per- 
haps, everywhere with equal success. His treatment of the earliest 
and most difficult portion of his subject, vz., the Greek precursors 
of Darwin, seems most open to criticism. He follows Zeller, and 
Zeller’s scholarly and laudable desire to check unhistorical enthu- 
siasm here gives him a distinctly skeptical bias. And so Professor 
Osborn also makes no mention of what was very probably a most 
suggestive influence acting on the Ionian philosophers, and is 
doubly suggestive to us, as indicating that the evolutionist idea 
sprang originally from the same source as the view to which it is 
popularly supposed to be most hostile. I refer to the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian creation-myths. Only obsolescent preconceptions as to the 
isolated originality of that most receptive of peoples, the Greeks, 
preconceptions which are really an insult to the transforming energy 
of their genius, preconceptions which the archzologist’s spade is 
daily undermining more and more, can blind us to the closeness of 
their early contact with the civilizations of the East, and so dispose 
us to regard as accidental the coincidences between Greek and 
Oriental ideas. But is it not remarkable that the earliest Greek 
speculation should take the form of cosmogonies analogous in their 
essential details to the Babylonian accounts of the origin of things ? 
If then the “idea of the aquatic or marine origin of life, which is 
now a fundamental principle of Evolution,”’ is due to the Greeks, 
should not the Babylonian Ea receive some small fragment of the 
credit? Was Plutarch so very wrong in comparing Anaximander’s 
account of the origin of man with the religion of the Syrians? 

But, whatever the sources of his inspiration, Anaximander seems 
to deserve even more credit than Professor Osborn gives him. It 
is, ¢.g., hardly correct to criticise him (p. 35) for giving an account 
only of the origin of man. Even the wretched shreds of his argu- 
ment that have come down to us speak of ra zp@ra {Ga (not man) as 
having been generated in the water, and the spiny bark which sur- 
rounded them looks like a very fair description of the trilobites. 

It is admitted further that he taught a cosmic evolution, abiogen- 
esis, and the transformation into men of non-human ancestors. 
That is the minimum of his doctrine, and there are suggestions at 
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least that he taught much more. The reason, ¢.g., he gave for assert- 
ing an animal ancestry for man seems highly significant. Man must 
have been generated from animals of a different species (dd\dodidav 
fewv) because he alone has a long and helpless infancy, and so 
could not have been freserved (SucwOjva) as such. If that is a 
great and glorious discovery in the mouth of Professor Fiske, why, 
as Professor N. M. Butler has lately so well urged, should it be un- 
worthy of notice in that of Anaximander? Sufficient stress seems 
hardly to have been laid on the acuteness and soundness of his 
reasoning. And again neither Zeller nor Professor Osborn mentions 
his doctrine of the succession of worlds in Time, which seems 
closely akin to Spencer’s ‘rhythm of evolution and dissolution.’ 

But if Anaximander gets insufficient appreciation, Heraclitus gets 
practically none. Yet the propounder of the dictum that “ War is 
the father of all things” must at least have been a shrewd observer 
of the struggle for existence, which Darwin elevated into the capital 
factor in Evolution. 

It is, however, only when we come to Aristotle that we find serious 
misapprehensions in Professor Osborn’s work. Following Romanes, 
he mistakes (p. 51) the sense of the famous passage in Met. xii. 10, 
in which Aristotle raises the question of whether the Good is tran- 
scendent (xexwpiopévov aird) or immanent in the world as 
its order. That is wof the question whether the order of nature is 
due to the operation of natural laws or to the direct interference of 


‘the deity, but rather the question of the deity’s immanence or tran- 


scendence. And Aristotle answers quite clearly, by comparing the 
world to an army, in which there is both discipline avd a general 
from whom it flows. That is, the Good is Jo¢4 immanent avd tran- 
scendent. It is émmanent, because due to the inherent striving of 
things towards the absolute Good, the pure Form, the perfect 
Activity (actus purus), which, in consequence, is the Prime Mover. 
It is transcendent, because the Prime Mover, God, ‘moves without 
being moved’ (affected). The perfect must not sully its perfection 
by being so much as conscious of the longing of the imperfect, by 
inspiring which it unconsciously attracts the world. There is no 
question therefore of God’s interference, and still less of special 
creation. Aristotle’s doctrine of the eternity of the world negates 
the whole idea of creation. 

How then can he be an evolutionist in any sense? For if there 
was no creation or origin of things, we must not talk of “an internal 
perfecting tendency driving organisms progressively forward into 
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more perfect types.” Yet, on the other hand, Aristotle’s view of 
the relations of Matter and Form seems a very radical form of 
evolutionism. All existences from the first Matter (which never 
actually exists) to the pure Form compose a hierarchy, in which 
every higher is Form relatively to every lower, and Matter relatively 
to a yet higher Form. 

All distinctions, therefore, seem relative, and there is no breach 
of continuity in passing from the lowest to the highest. It is very 
tempting to interpret this in the modern sense of an actual evolution 
of the lower into the higher. But this would be a great mistake. 
We can pass from the lower to the higher only in idea. In actual 
fact each existence remains rigidly at the grade of perfection which 
the unchanging order of the Cosmos assigns to it. Species are 
immutable, although logically each may be regarded as growing into 
and out of another in an unbroken series. And the reason for this 
view lies in the doctrine already mentioned, that the world is eternal. 
Aristotle totally denies the existence of an evolution-process in time, 
though the reason he assigns for his denial does him the greatest 
credit. He says (Meteorol. i. 14) that we must not, from the slight 
changes going on in nature, infer a general cosmic motion (xuweiv 7d 
nav). That is, he rejects the notion of an evolution in Time, be- 
cause the evidence of mutability was insufficient. And so it was, i 
his time. We was forced, therefore, to construe his evolutionist 
ideas in terms of Space rather than of Time. The different degrees 
of perfection, not being able to succeed each other in time, were 
regarded as coexisting in space, by the supposition (itself based on 
an insufficient knowledge of the heavenly motions) that the perfec- 
tion of nature progressively increased in passing from the centre 
(the earth) to the periphery of the universe, the perfectly circular 
motion of the outer periphery alone being directly due to the attrac- 
tion towards the Prime Mover. Aristotle then may be regarded as 
an evolutionist for whom progress existed in Space rather than in 
Time. 

And the same set of ideas determines also his attitude towards 
teleology. In the first place he is undoubtedly a teleologist. But 
it is quite erroneous to say that he viewed man as “the flower of 
nature towards whom all had been tending, as its end or final 
cause.” On the contrary, he never wearies of declaring that there 
are in nature many things ‘ more divine than man’ and the creatures 
in the ‘sublunary sphere’ (the stars, ¢g.). And it is not true that 
his teleology is anthropocentric because “plants are for the sake of 
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animals and animals for the sake of men.” For man in his turn 
exists for the sake of higher beings. Thus his teleology is in one 
sense /diocentric, and in another ¢Aeocentric: everything aims at its 
own end or good, yet in so doing it really aims at the supreme end 
of all. 

Secondly, the cogency of the reasons that led to Aristotle’s adop- 
tion of teleology cannot be disputed from his premisses. Professor 
Osborn shows that he had clearly faced the apparent alternative of 
a fortuitous origin of adaptations, but rejected it on the ground that 
pure chance could explain only a few, and not the vast numbers 
actually found. That argument was perfectly unanswerable so long 
as no time-process was granted in which the accidentally-originated 
favorable adaptations could be nursed into predominance over fail- 
ures of adaptation. And for the assumption of such a time-process, 
Aristotle, as we saw, thought there was no sufficient evidence. But 
his argument is sound, as sound as his inference that every teleolog- 
ical principle is subject to partial and occasional failure. For if we 
attribute to nature purposive action on the analogy of our own, we 
must complete the analogy by supposing that nature’s teleology also 
sometimes fails and leads to unintended results. Yet hardly any 
teleologists since Aristotle have ventured to draw this inference, and 
thereby the consistent defense of the teleologist position has been 
greatly hampered. 

Enough has been said to show that Professor Osborn’s treatment 
of the subtleties of Aristotelian thought is by no means free from 
errors, which, however, vanish in comparison with the central fact 
that he also has not neglected to pay a just homage to the greatness 
of the Stagyrite. 


Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. By WiLneLm 
Wunpr. Translated from the second and revised German edition 
by J. E. Cretcuron and E. B. Tircnener. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1894.—pp. x, 
454- 

The appearance of this work is an event of prime importance in 
the development of psychology in America. We all know the works 
of the master, and it would be presumption in me to comment on the 
contents of the present volume except in so far as the translation 
gives it a peculiar significance in a new field. 

American psychology formerly followed the lead of English writers, 
and there was no alternative between the dry bones of Hamiltonian 
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metaphysic and the frizzling fatness of Maudsley and Carpenter. 
Psychologists, like Bain, who attempted to be modern, offered us 
vague volumes charged with alternate chapters dealing with the dirty 
details of the dissecting-room, or gushing with the garrulous guess- 
work of the old psychology. The new psychology, as a purely intro- 
spective experimental science, has hitherto found no mouth-piece. 

The opening lecture is especially opportune. Scared by the tirades 
of Maudsley, and by such monstrosities of expression as “ Physiol- 
ogy of Mind,” the general public and the college public have sup- 
posed experimental psychology to be materialism in disguise. On 
the other hand, psychology being in a condition of disease, reason 
has run wild in spiritualistic speculations, culminating, perhaps, in the 
vagaries of ‘psychical research,’ which was supposed to be psychol- 
ogy raised to a higher power (shall we say, with an imaginary 
exponent ?). 

“Materialism and spiritualism . . . converge in their final result. 
The most obvious reason of this is their common methodological 
error. ‘The belief that it was possible to establish a science of men- 
tal experiences in terms of speculation, and the thought that a chem- 
ical and physical investigation of the brain must be the first step 
towards a scientific psychology led alike to mistakes in method” 
(p. 7). The problem of psychology is stated in a manner admitting 
no objection. ‘The doctrine of mind must be primarily regarded as 
an experimental science.” “We have to begin our science... 
with the direct examination of the mind itself ” (p. 8). 

I hope I shall not be too far transcending my sphere of review 
when I call attention to the sound common-sense discussion of men- 
tal life in animals. It is the first of its kind, and will, I hope, render 
impossible any further romances on the mental evolution of animals. 

In these days of hypnotic quackery and sensationalism those of us 
who oppose everything that is not founded upon the most careful 
measurements, can now fall back on the authority of Wundt in his 
chapters on hypnotism. With such an ally the battle is already won. 

Several faults are to be found with the translation. The original 
work is in a fresh, bracing style ; the translation often has the taste 
of lukewarm coffee. The reason is clear. Let us compare a sample 
passage of the original with its translation. 

“ Aber so lange nicht jedes Individuum auch dieser Kraft nachgiebt, 
miissen wir immer noch einen fersénlichen Faktor zu Hilfe nehmen, 
wenn wir die einzelne willkiirliche Handlung begreifen wollen ” 


(Pp. 470). 
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“ But so long as there remain individuals who resist this force we 
shall be obliged to take into account a fersonal factor if we are to 
understand the causality of the particular voluntary action ” (p. 432). 

The original is mainly in unadulterated German; the translation 
is partly into English and partly into the usual Latin jargon known 
as scientific English. Expressed in straightforward English, what 
Wundt said is this: 

“ But so long as not every individual yielded to this power, we 
must still seek help in a personal factor, if we wish to understand the 
single acts of will.” 

The fault does not lie with the translators, but with the general 
habits of philosophical writers, from which psychologists have not 
yet broken loose. Have we of the public not a right to say to 
authors and translators, “ Stick in a Latin word if you must; but 
whenever you can give us good plain English, do so.” The objection 
may not seem a serious one, but the difference of a couple of Latin 
words in each sentence means a great difference in the fatigue of 
reading of a volume, and in the emotional tone produced in the 
reader. In fact, it is this very difference that makes the translation 
so tame. 

In order to do full justice to the translation, however, it must be 
admitted that the original book contains two distinct styles; the fresh 
style of the Wundt of twenty-five years, and the matured, concep- 
tual style of the Wundt of sixty. These cross each other notice- 
ably. The translators have apparently tried to level things off, but 
the tendency of English writers has rather made them level the Saxon 
up than the Latin down. ‘There is, it is true, a great deal to be said 
on the other side. Every one of the Latinisms used is rigidly 
defined. Whether a Saxon terminology could bear the strain or not, 
is a question which the translators and most other psychologists at 
present would answer in the negative, — but, I firmly believe, incor- 
rectly. 

It is this tendency (which we sometimes find in Wundt himself) 
that, after all, gives us very little ground for complaint. Every one 
of the terms, such as ‘causality,’ ‘voluntary action,’ or ‘ volition,’ 
has a definite meaning, which is consistently retained throughout. 

The verb ‘to sense’ for ‘empfinden’ is also not exactly home- 
like. There are people who never condescend to feel heat, to hear 
a sound, to see a light, they always ‘sense’ them. I admit the 
difficulty of the case, and will not attempt to solve it. Wundt says 
he will not use ‘feel’ for pressure and temperature, because it is 
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misleading. He gives reasons, and even condescends to make a 
pun on the word. He has a convenient substitute, but it is one that 
is familiar to everybody. ‘Sense,’ however, is arbitrary coinage. 

In my younger days I estimated the worth of a book by the length 
of its words ; I know as well as the translators the hardship — nay, 
the impossibility —of writing psychology with brevity and clearness 
in the present condition of our language. But it is for this very rea- 
son, —it is because they have produced so good a translation of so 
good a book, —that it seems a pity to have their influence on the 
other side. 

Although the translators have performed their duty faithfully, the 
publishers do not deserve a like credit. It was false economy to 
borrow even five of the forty-five blocks from Germany with the 
German words on the illustrations. The thousands who do not read 
German will be repelled by finding that in the part dealing with 
color sensations the illustrations must be translated by a glossary at 
the end of the chapter. 

It is unjustifiable on the part of the publishers to place the title of 
the book as the running-head on the even-numbered page. The 
reader knows what book he has in his hands, and does not care to 
be reminded of it every time he turns a page. What he needs is to 
be able to turn at once to any particular lecture he has in mind. 
The original has the lecture-number as the heading. 

Still, we can forgive much, because there is not, as far as I can 
find, a single misprint in the volume. What organization and care 
on the part of the publisher, and what wearisome weeks of work on 
the side of the translators are required to attain this, can be under- 
stood only by those who have tried to do likewise. 

In conclusion, it is simply delicious to find the fundamental meth- 
ods and facts of experimental psychology presented so that every- 
body can understand them. Psychology in particular, and the pub- 
lic in general, owe a debt of gratitude to Professors Creighton and 
Titchener that cannot be adequately repaid. The work of translat- 
ing a book is not less laborious or less meritorious than that of writ- 
ing one; but the public credits all the good points to the author, and 
all the bad ones to the translator. E. W. ScrIPTurE. 
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LOGICAL, 


Psychologische Studien sur clementaren Logik. E.G. HUusserv. 
Phil. Mon., XXX, pp. 159-191. 


I. On the Distinction between Abstract and Concrete. — Conscious- 
ness is a unity in which everything is connected with everything 
else. The connections may differ in constancy and mediacy. Re- 
lated to such differences is the distinction between independent and 
dependent contents. Certain complex contents come easily to our 
notice as natural unities, and exhibit a characteristic independence 
of the contents in connection with which they arise, such as we do 
not find among members of other sorts of connections, They are 
separable, capable of imagination by themselves. It is different 
with dependent contents. A content concerning which we know 
that the change or removal of some content given with it must 
change or remove it, is dependent. Close associations of ideas form 
an intermediate class of contents, not functionally dependent, but 
practically so. Consider the parts of a single content, in connection 
with this distinction concerning dependence. ‘Two cases are pos- 
sible : either a certain part is independent, with reference to all the 
other parts of the whole, or not. In the first case we speak of 
pieces, in the second of abstract parts. Parts may be mediate or 
immediate, mediate parts being parts of immediate parts. The 
complex content whose immediate part is an abstract is called its 
direct concrete. A concrete which is itself not abstract we call an 
absolute concrete; all others are relative. This use of terms 
founded in intuitive relations is carried over to cases where there is 
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no intuition. Each concept is called abstract, each object of a 
concept, concrete. The reason for this carrying over is that if the 
contents and objects of the concepts were given, the proper relations 
could also be intuitively recognized ; and since we usually have no 
knowledge of the imperfections of the representative imagination, 
the change is not even noticed. 

Il. On Jntuitions and Representative Ideas. — Intuition originally 
means seeing, and the perception of visible objects. It is extended 
to cover outward perception. But not all which we loosely think we 
perceive is really intuited. Certain ideas have the peculiarity that 
they do not include their objects as contents present in conscious- 
ness, but merely intend them. In case any contents in consciousness 
point to others not given, the former are used as ideas representative 
of the latter. Opposed to them are other ideas which really hold 
their objects in themselves as immanent contents. These are intu- 
itions. There are difficulties in understanding the expression, imma- 
nent content. Do we not intuit a thing when we look at it, first on 
one side and then on another? Yet the whole thing is never 
immanent in consciousness at once. The solution of these difficulties 
lies in the fact that to the natural thought the series of contents con- 
nected and attended by certain psychic acts which we call the 
“inspection of the thing on all sides” is the thing itself, and that 
alone is meant when a thing is spoken of. The intuition does not 
include the background and surrounding objects, but only such 
objects as are noticed for themselves. It is a defined and defining 
act. Intuition cannot be identified with the faculty of representative 
ideas, as many examples show. The two are different kinds of 
conscious content. What kinds, however, we are unable to tell. 
For psychology and logic the investigation of these functions is very 
important. For psychology, because a series of extremely important 
acts (of desire and will) have as their basis, or presupposition, ideas 
which are representative. For logic, since concepts, judgments, and 
all other logical activities, belong themselves to that group. 


E. L. Hinman, 


Truth as Apprehended and Expressed in Art. G. F. GENUNG. 
The New World, No. X1, pp. 527-545- 


Reality is the “ bare material of perception.” Truth is this real- 
ity perceived and expressed. It involves a subjective as well as an 
objective element. It is the work of art to express reality as truth 
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through a medium different from that in which the former is found. 
To so exaggerate that the really distorted shall appear perfectly nat- 
ural is the height of artistic skill. J. F. Brown 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Wahrnchmung von Bewegungen vermittelst des Auges. L. W. 
STerN. Z, f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VII, 5 u. 6, pp. 321-387. 


After giving a summary of the facts already established in this 
field, and a brief account of the theories from Herbart to Wundt, the 
author states the results of his own experiments on the comparative 
fineness of discernment of moving and resting objects at centre and 
periphery of the retina, and on some after-effects of motion. The 
results show that in direct vision the just noticeable angular magni- 
tude of a resting object equals the angle through which an object 
must move if its motion is to be noticed. In indirect vision the 
liminal angular magnitude of a resting object is four times that of a 
motion. Judgment was more certain in indirect than in direct vision, 
and more certain when one stationary object was in the field of 
vision than when none or two were present. The slower the motion 
the more plainly it was perceived. The difference between the 


_ratios of discrimination of moved and resting objects in direct and 


indirect vision is ascribed to differences in amount of irradiation. 
Evidence for this explanation is furnished by the fact that differences 
between limina of resting objects and movements in indirect vision 
did not hold for very small intensities of light. The after effects of 
motion were studied both by observing objects from a moving train 
and by means of the drum of the kymograph, around which had 
been placed a strip of paper ruled with vertical lines at a distance of 
9 mm. When the eyes were stimulated for a short time, about a 
quarter of a second, the after-effect was a motion in the same direc- 
tion, but of short duration. When the stimulation was continued a 
longer time, 8-12 seconds, there was first an after-motion in the 
same direction, soon changing into a motion of opposite direction. 
If the eye is not kept fixed during the experiments for the longer 
time the after-motion is slower, and the lines more sharply drawn. 
In his theory the author distinguishes two general methods by which 
we may perceive motion: by perceiving the successive phases of the 
motion, and by a direct perception of the movement. In the latter 
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three distinct elements enter; 7#z., the changes in stimulation of the 
retina, the line of after-images of the moving object, and eye move- 
ments. Changes in character of stimulation as object moves across 
the retina are immediately interpreted as movement of the object giv- 
ing rise to the stimulation. This gives no sense of direction. Every 
object that moves across the field of vision leaves a vanishing trail 
of after-images on the retina. This affords means of knowing the 
direction and rapidity of the motion. The extreme eye movement 
theory is rejected, since eye movements never exactly correspond to 
the motion of the moving object. To these muscle sensations must 
be added the trail of after-images, the perception of the resting 
objects in the field of vision, and the consciousness of the continual 
impulses of will in effecting the motion. The after-sensations of 
motion are ascribed to the effect of the trail of after-images left by 
the moving object on the retina. After-motions of the same direc- 
tion are explained by these directly, those of the opposite direction 
by the projection of these after-images upon the field of vision of the 
open eye, or upon the entoptic phenomena of the closed eye. 


W. B. PILuspury. 


Die Wahruehmung von Helligkettsverdnderungen. Nachtrag. 
L. W. Stern. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VII, 5 u. 6, pp. 395- 


397- 


The validity of the law formulated in the original contribution 
(this Review, III, 741), that time of perception and fineness of sen- 
sivility increase with decrease in the rapidity of the increase of 
brightness, is restricted to mean ranges of rapidity in increase of the 


brightness. W. B. 


Aussichten der experimentellen Psychologie. O. Kire. Phil. 
Mon., XXX, 5 u. 6, pp. 281-294. 


This article is to be regarded as the conclusion to two earlier ones 
by the same author (in Archiv. f. Gesch. d. Philos.). It does not 
attempt to predict future results in experimental Psychology, but 
indicates some points in which more accurate determination is desir- 
able, with a view to the farther advance of the science itself, as well 
as to its relation to other sciences. 

In the first place, as regards the theory of methods, the following 
demands may be made upon it: (1) more accurate description of 
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the general process and fundamental principles of comparison, the 
act of comparison of sensations not being so uniform and unambig- 
uous as it may appear; (2) more individualization of methods, “<., 
more adapting of them to the object or purpose in hand; (3) an 
investigation into the influence of expectation and custom on sensi- 
ble discrimination, not only to determine its amount and direction, 
but to take exact and unprejudiced account of the actuality of their 
behavior in inner experience; (4) the use of single results of 
experimentation according to their combined content: for this pur- 
pose a choice of observers or reagents is necessary: (5) greater 
agreement concerning the significance of the values given by the 
measurement methods. Turning next to the different parts of Psy- 
chology it is found that, as regards the elements of consciousness, 
the peripherally excited sensations have been most thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and now await the advance of natural science, but the cen- 
trally excited sensations have been scarcely touched, and where they 
have been investigated it was not done with sufficient care. It is 
somewhat better with the feelings, but here, also, a whole series of 
questions is open for solution. The theory of the union of ele- 
ments of consciousness has been made accessible to experiment only 
in single directions, and that has been essentially limited to the 
union of peripherally excited sensations ; while the union of centrally 
excited ones with one another, and with the former, has been almost 
wholly neglected. It is to be hoped that these processes will be sub- 
jected to thorough analysis, as well as emotions, instincts and will; 
for in regard to these latter there exist various opinions not only 
concerning their theoretical exposition, but also their content and 
cause. 

Concerning the significance of progress of experimental Psychol- 
ogy for other sciences, it is held that for the natural sciences it con- 
sists simply in this, that the manner of observation will be improved, 
and it will be easier to separate the subjective and objective factors ; 
the advantages will be those of method. The mental sciences, on 
the other hand, will be affected through its content; its results will 
help to clear up their problems in so far as it more exactly establishes 
the laws of psychic life. But for Metaphysics no help can be looked 
for from Psychology, since it can say nothing about the nature of 
soul, freedom of the will, etc. A. R. Ha. 
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ETHICAL. 


Biology and Ethics. EEpmunp Montcomery. Int. J. E., V, 1, 

pp. 44-63. 

Can biology be of any help in solving ethical problems? Biology 
cannot help a system of ethics which regards the body as a mere 
hindrance to ethical aspiration, or as a mere passive instrument 
wielded by a spiritual agent, or as a mere illusion of unrationalized 
sense. Nor will ethical self-determination admit of help from the fatal- 
istic, mechanical view of vital activity, or a like-fatalistic primordially 
established evolution. Bichat divided the human body into two sets 
of organs, the heart, stomach, liver, and sexual organs, the biologi- 
cal entoderm, constituting the organic life ; and the external organs, 
brain, sensory organs, and voluntary muscles, the animal life, the 
biological ectoderm. His central conception in interpreting human 
nature consists in regarding the ectoderm as existing solely to satisfy 
entodermic or appetitive needs. The organic life, and the external 
life as ministering to it, conduce to the attainment of the one end, 
perpetuation of life in self and offspring. If the gratification of 
hunger and lust is the chief concern in life, then life is ethically 
undesirable. Such ethical abhorrence, and consequent abnegation 
of our present life, forms the core of the highest religions. Life 
becomes futile, painful, and fundamentally wicked; and total abne- 
gation becomes the rationally prescribed ethical end. By the ethi- 
cally abhorrent means of struggle for life those best adapted to live 
in the present medium have survived, and the highest of these pos- 
sesses an ethical consciousness. Has this last been developed ethi- 
cally? If moral development has been the preconcerted aim of a 
power ordaining such evolution, then we must pronounce his means 
wasteful, ruthless, and unethical. If developed by organic beings in 
their own functioning in their environment, nothing can be called 
ethical till we come to man’s moral consciousness. It is of decisive 
importance which we regard as subservient to the other, the internal 
or the external life. The writer holds that the fundamental and 
essential activity of life consists in the functional play of the organ- 
ism with the medium at their surface of contact. The highest 
organs of animal life are all developed in the surface-layer, brain, 
sensory organs, and voluntary muscles. The organs of the life of 
outside relations instead of being mere tools for appetitive gratifica- 
tion, are themselves the essential embodiment of life. Hunger the 
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most elemental of appetites, sleep the most reconstitutive, that of sex 
the most preservative, these are but subservient to the progressive 
development of life, the functionings of the organs of outside rela- 
tions. We are fundamentally emotional, and volitional beings. 
The emotions of affection are distinctly altruistic. In the intensify- 
ing and refining of altruistic sentiments, and in their extension, ethi- 
cal progress finds its expression. Social life is the medium through 
which, and in which, moral existence becomes established. Both our 
affective and our volitional life has to do with the functioning of our 
outside organs. The possibility of ethical conduct is wholly grounded 
in the biological fact of power of self-movement of animals, and in 
this power of self-movement is to be found the key to the vexed 
problems of volitional freedom. Biology leads us to recognize that 
the ethical end is the preservation, enhancement, and enjoyment of 
the inherited wealth and worth of life, which wealth and worth has 
its existence in social sentiments organically developed in human 
beings, and finding their satisfaction in reciprocity within an ethi- 
cally rationalized social medium. The progressive realization of 
this ethical end brings its own reward, and needs no sanction beyond 
its own becoming. The moral imperative is grounded biologically ; 
for this view of the solidarity of past, present, and future existence 
imposes upon us the duty of holding our vital endowment in trust. 


M. S. Reap. 


Naturalism and Ethics. A. J. Batrour. Int. J. E., IV, 4, 

PP- 415-429. 

The writer discusses the origin, not the va/idity of ethical systems, 
regarding these as two widely different questions. Men being what 
they are, no moral code can be effective which does not inspire in 
those who are asked to obey it emotions of reverence ; and the capac- 
ity of any code to excite this, or any other elevated emotion, cannot 
be wholly independent of the origin from which those who accept 
that code suppose it to emanate. The naturalistic and moral senti- 
ments and rules are found in but a few things that feel, while feel- 
ing is an attribute of but few things that live, and life is but a petty 
episode in the history of the Universe. If morals should vanish, the 
Universe would be almost the same as now. Morality is on a par 
with appetite here. Biology not only does not supply us with any 
ground of distinction, but it shows us that the sentiments clinging to 
duty and sacrifice are but a device of nature to trick us into the per- 
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formance of altruistic actions. Nature, indifferent to our happiness, 
indifferent to our morals, but sedulous of our survival, commends 
disinterested virtue to our practice by dressing it in the splendor of 
ethical sentiments. Kant found the moral law sublime, the natural- 
istic creed finds it ingenious. On the naturalistic view free-will is 
an absurdity. ‘The illusion of freedom must have arisen by natural 
selection for the sake of preservation. ‘The persistent contradic- 
tion between that which is thought to be true, and that which is felt 
to be noble and of good report, not only produces a sense of moral 
unrest in the individual, but makes it impossible for us to avoid the 
conclusion that the creed which leads to such results is somehow 
unsuited for ‘such beings as we are in such a world as ours.’ ” 
There being a conflict between the sentiments associated with 
and subservient to morality, and the naturalistic account of their 
origin, what relation to ethics has the teaching of Naturalism on the 
final results of human endeavor? On the naturalistic theory are 
moral ends adequate and naturally consistent? It cannot harmonize 
and make consistent egoism and altruism. Is it emotionally ade- 
quate, does it provide us with an ideal that can exhaust our energies 
and satisfy our aspirations? Our ideals are framed according to the 
measure of our thoughts. Our thoughts tend to dwarf the impor- 
tance of man, to make him a natural object among natural objects. 
Soon man, the sentient world, man’s thoughts and deeds, will be no 
more, and nothing will be the better or worse for his labor, devotion, 
and suffering. We desire, however, to give our service to that which 
is universal and abiding. Our ethical energies and aspirations can- 
not be long satisfied on so transitory and so unimportant an accident 
in the general scheme of things as the fortunes of the human race, 
its development, feelings, life, or moral quality. M. S. Reap. 


Ethischer Rigorismus und sittliche Schinheit, VoRLANDER. 
Phil. Mon., XXX, 5 u. 6, pp. 225-280. 


The content of this article can be best anticipated from the state- 
ment with which it opens: “The question of Ethical Rigorism is, 
historically considered, the question of the philosophical relation of 
Schiller to Kant.” ‘The author confines himself in the present arti- 
cle to an inquiry as to the Aéstorica/ relation of these two men, or 
more exactly, as the article itself shows, into the historical develop- 
ment of Schiller in his attitude to the Kantian philosophy. To this 
end copious selections are made from Schiller’s correspondence 
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with his contemporaries, more particularly with Korner and Goethe. 
As a result of the inquiry it is found that four stages can be distin- 
guished in his development : 

(1) 1787-1790. Korner and Reinhold continually urge upon him 
the advisability of a study of Kant, but his poetical nature cannot 
submit to such a dry task. At last, towards the end of this period, 
we find Schiller led to a slight interest in Kant through Reinhold’s 
lectures in Jena. 

(2) 1791-1794. In 1791 the Critique of Judgment falls into his 
hands, and he finds that his previous study of Aesthetic renders it 
easy for him to understand Kant’s thoughts; here, in fact, he begins 
now to meditate a thorough study of the whole Kantian philosophy. 
Accordingly, for the next four years Schiller appears as an enthusi- 
astic follower of Kant, though in independent form. He is the 
direct opposite of Goethe, finding Goethe’s philosophy altogether too 
sensual for his tastes. During this period Schiller does not produce 
a single great poem. 

(3) 1795. Following upon this is a year of transition, in which 
philosophy and poetry seem to have equal claims upon him. He 
now comes under the influence of Goethe, and this year witnesses 
the composition of his philosophical poetry. 

(4) 1796-1805. Complete and final return to poetry. Yet, in 
spite of single statements to the contrary, he still holds fast to Kan- 
tian doctrines, in accordance with which he shows a manifest dislike 
for the philosophy of Fichte, Schelling, and others of the Romantic 
School. From this sketch it will be seen that the period in which 
Schiller was peculiarly philosophical in his studies and productions 
was from 1791 to 1794. Accordingly, this period must form the 
basis of an inquiry into the systematic relationship of Schiller to 
Kant, which the author indicates will appear in a later issue. 


A. R. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


L’anctenne et les nouvelles géométries. I1l. Les postulats 
réels de la géométrie euclidienne sont a la base des métagéométries. 
J. Devsoeur. Rev. Ph., XIX, 8, pp. 113-147. 

The claim of metageometry to require no postulates, and to dis- 
pense with those of Euclid, must be rejected. The postulates of 

Euclidian geometry are often badly and inadequately stated, but 
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they are not arbitrary. They rest on the given character of space, 
from which the homogeneous space of geometry is abstracted. The 
metageometrical spaces on the other hand are arbitrary creations 
of the mind, and their isogeneity is included in the homogeneity of 
Euclidian space. Accordingly, the metageometries have to make the 
Euclidian postulate in a more complicated form. Moreover, the 
proof that the metageometrical surfaces are not self-contradictory, 
can be derived only from Euclidian geometry. Thus metageometries 
are not a generalization, but only an extension, of Euclidian geometry, 
which guarantees their legitimateness. Nor are they better suited 
for the study of real space, for they do not represent it as well as 
the Euclidian, and we can understand their properties only by its 
help. They only include Euclidian space as a special case, by an 
extension to infinity. This, however, is a far more difficult assump- 
tion than that of the Euclidians. Nevertheless, they have philo- 
sophic value; for they have incontestably shown that Euclidian 
geometry is not built on a rock inaccessible to criticism. 


F. C. S. S. 


A Dialogue on Time and Common Sense. Pror. HENRY 
Sipcwick. Mind, n.s., XII, pp. 441-448. 


A suggestive article in the form of a conversation with a Russian 
visitor on the difficulties involved in the assumption that truth is 
timeless. Ina charming literary form the following points are hinted 
at: (1) That a denial of the reality of Time destroys the meaning of 
History, on the ground that “if Time is unreal, succession is unreal: 
and if succession is unreal the interest of the study of the past is 
destroyed.” (2) That all moral experience becomes unreal, and 
that Kant’s noumenal Ego in its “unintelligible position out of time 
makes an absolutely incomprehensible and unaccountable choice of 
partial irrationality.” (3) That the argument which puts the know- 
ing subject out of time, because his objects are in time, is nonsense. 
(4) That even if it were not, yet any actual process of knowledge 
occurs in time and is conditioned by events in time. And (5) that 
there is possibly some confusion in the ordinary assumptions of 
theology and science as to the eternity of the Deity and the time- 
lessness of the laws of nature. F.C.S.S. 
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The Roots of Agnosticism. James SetTH. The New World, 
September, 1894, pp. 458-470. 


There are two chief roots of Agnosticism. 1. “The absolute 
separation of the noumenal or essential from the phenomenal or 
empirical reality.” But why should reality not be known? The 
Infinite is to be thought only through the finite. We must admit 
the “realism of science and of common sense.” 

2. “The doctrine of the relativity or subjectivity of knowledge, 
the theory of the absolute distinction between the subject and the 
object.” To this doctrine there are three objections. 1. It is 
founded on a wrong conception of the Absolute. The Absolute is 
to be regarded as the “completed system of relations,” and not as 
the unrelated. 2. Thorough skepticism is suicidal. 3. It involves 
the view of natural dualism or of critical idealism. However, the 
mind has not to make nature, but merely to interpret reality as it is, 
and of which it is itself a part. In Agnosticism there is both truth 
and error : truth, in the fact that absolute reality is unknowable in 
the same sense that we know the finite: error, in the conclusion that 
since absolute reality is thus unknowable, therefore we know nothing. 
Even if the Absolute is unknowable in the common presentational 
form of knowledge it must still constitute the basis of all our knowl- 
edge. If we know reality at all, we can place no absolute limit to 
possible knowledge. Our present ignorance is the measure of our 
finitude, but there is positive and advancing knowledge as surely as 
there is limitation of knowledge. J. F. Brown. 


Von der Unsterblichkeit der Seele. A. Spir. Phil. Mon., 
XXX, 5 u. 6, pp. 295-306. 


In a foot-note the editor points out that this is a posthumous essay 
of the author translated from the French. The guiding idea through- 
out is given in a quotation at the beginning of the article: “That 
which is divine, is imperishable, but that which is abnormal must 
sooner or later perish.” Man has always had the consciousness that 
his existence is not mere fleeting chance, but rather that it has an 
eternal destiny, and this consciousness is the living principle of all 
religions. But this has been mixed up with the animal instinct for 
self-preservation until the belief has arisen in the immortality of the 
conscious self, a belief which is incompatible with true morality, with 
disinterested love for the good and the true, and consequently also 
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with the right way to immortality. In order to find out wherein true 
immortality consists we must know the essence of man’s nature, 
Now, man is essentially empty, without any peculiar nature of his 
own, in short, man is not a thing in itself but only a phenomenon. 
This is proven by the fact that our Ego rests entirely upon the 
memory, we are something only through the memory of what we 
have been and acquired in the past. Take away this memory of 
the past and knowledge of things, and you destroy the Ego. The 
manner of existence of the Ego is in keeping with its essential 
nature. A real thing has neither beginning nor end in time, but we 
exist only in the consciousness which we have of ourselves; our life 
is like the flame of a taper. Yet this very fact that we are able to 
recognize our own nothingness proves that we possess something 
which lifts us beyond it. We possess in the conception of the 
absolute the fundamental law of thought, which gives us the assur- 
ance that the Absolute or God exists, that God is the normal nature 
of things, and that we are related to Him through what is noble in 
our nature. This points the way to blessedness and immortality. 
In order to rid ourselves of nothingness, and insure to ourselves 
immortality, we must renounce our conscious and individual selves, 
which are empty and illusory, and identify ourselves with the true 
and absolute self which is divine and eternal. This same way to 
blessedness has been pointed out by the two great teachers of man- 
kind — Buddha and Christ; but their doctrines contain errors, that 
of Christ being especially objectionable because of his belief in the 
immortality of the conscious self. Now the objection may be raised 
that a life without consciousness is no life. Here we find ourselves 
face to face with the original and natural illusion which must be 
exposed before we can succeed to the conception of the really true 
and eternal life. ‘To us conscious existence seems to be the only 
true existence, but that is just because we are not real things, 
because we exist only through the consciousness of self which in 
essence is purely ideal, the appearance of a real, indivisible, perma- 
nent thing. It is true we can form no conception of such a sufer- 
conscious existence, but we can be convinced of its truth by reason, 
just as the blind man is of the existence of light and colors, though 
he cannot picture them. Our immortality in this sense is insured to 
us from the fact that we possess religion, which is not a creed but a 
noble life, a life devoted to the culture of the good and the true; for 
God the object of religion is nothing but the good and the true, the 


norm of things. A. R. HILL, 
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Psychology, Epistemology, Ontology, Compared and Distinguished. 
S. H. MELLone. Mind, 12, pp. 474-490. 


Although the abstraction and isolation of the different ‘ parts’ of 
philosophy from the whole frequently leads to error and confusion, 
it is equally true that Philosophy must be a whole of parts that can 
be intelligibly distinguished. Psychology is concerned only with 
Presentations to a conscious Subject. By ‘Subject’ all that is meant 
is the unity and continuity of a single experience. Psychological 
presentations have two aspects —that of confent and that of mean- 
ing. The latter refers either to the Self or to the Reality other than 
the Self. The central fact of consciousness is the power of becom- 
ing self-conscious. But our presentations refer to something outside 
themselves just as inevitably and spontaneously as they imply a 
subjective reference. Now, it is the business of Epistemology to 
vindicate this trans-subjective reality as the most fundamental con- 
stituent of consciousness. Psychology begins and ends with the 
individual consciousness ; Epistemology starts with the individual 
consciousness, but passes on to vindicate the psychological belief in 
Reality. The chief problems of Epistemology are: (1) to show the 
validity of trans-subjective reality ; (2) to show how successive experi- 
ences of consciousness are possible; (3) to formulate and compare 
explicitly the ontological assumptions on which the sciences rest ; 
(4) to investigate and state clearly the methodological assumptions 
made by the special sciences. Ontology, in a limited sense, is the 
attempt to assign a meaning to or fo fi// in that reality which is found 
in the special sciences. Of these Sciences, Psychology is distin- 
guished from the others inasmuch as in it reality is directly experi- 
enced and not assumed. But Ontology in the broadest sense is the 
attempt to coordinate the results of the special sciences and to 
explain all things as the manifestations or modes of working of 
a single All-embracing Power or Principle. Epistemology and 
Ontology have this in common, that they deal with knowledge as 
being conception in the medium of judgment, and they seek (a) to 
justify the realistic implication in the judgments, and (4) more and 
more clearly to determine the conceptions. The question of Socrates, 
“What is the object of investigation ?” was ambiguous, inasmuch as 
it did not distinguish between conceptions as such and the reality 
to which our judgments refer. Nor did it take account of the deeper 
problem : in what sense can our conceptions be predicated of reality? 
The wide disparity between the philosophical speculations of Lotze 
and Bradley in modern times, —the former making a sharp separa- 
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tion between Appearance and Reality, the latter resolving all ‘fact’ 
into Appearance — shows the need of a more thorough-going epis- 
temological dissection of the implications contained in the synthesis 
of judgment than has taken place since Hegel wrote. 


G. A. COGSWELL. 


HISTORICAL. 


Das Weltsystem des Empedokles. A. DOriNG. Z. f. Ph., 105, 

I, 29-45- 

Doring takes opposite ground from Zeller in regard to the pos- 
sibility of reconstructing the Cosmical systems of Parmenides and 
Empedocles, Zeller holds a satisfactory reconstruction of the sys- 
tem of Parmenides for impossible, while he finds no serious obsta- 
cles in the way of reconstructing that of Empedocles. Doring, on 
the contrary, finds such a reconstruction impossible for Empedocles, 
but in a preceding article attempted to show the possibility of it for 
Parmenides. The two elemental forces of love and strife act 
respectively as unifying and differentiating (8apercxov) 
principles, as attraction and repulsion. The order in which the ele- 
ments are separated out from the Sphairos by means of these forces 
is Aether (which sometimes is used for the atmospheric air, ayp, but 
is to be kept distinct from it as element), Fire, Earth. From the Earth, 
by violence of its rotation, the Water, Empedocles’ fourth element, 
is separated off. From the Water, by means of evaporation, arises 
the atmosphere (not the elemental aether), and out of the Aether is 
generated the heavens, and out of the Fire the Sun. The heavens 
are a sort of crystal hollow ball, which surrounds the Cosmos as a 
fixed envelope. Empedocles regarded the earth not as a per- 
fect sphere, but as a spheroid. About the Earth he supposed 
there revolved two hemispheres, the one consisting of fire, the 
other a mixture of aether with a little fire. The latter hemi- 
sphere in its revolution accounted for recurring night, the former 
for day. But we are left with a lacuna as to the genesis of the 
two hemispheres. There are two suns, the archetypal, which is 
the fire that fills the one hemisphere, and the reflected sun in the 
opposite hemisphere. While the Fire-Hemisphere is proceeding in 
its revolution underneath the earth from West to East it arrives at a 
point where the light, no longer hemmed by the earth, is reflected 
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on the crystal surface of the East as the sun-pictures. This sun- 
reflection traverses the Aether-Hemisphere from Fast to West as the 
transmitted light of the Fire-Hemisphere. During this period the 
stars are not seen, being obscured by the greater light of the sun- 
reflection. But after the reflected sun has sunk in the West, and the 
Fire-Hemisphere comes up in the East, and while during the 
supposed night this Fire-Hemisphere continues its revolution above 
the earth, then it ought to be most brilliant day, and the stars ought 
never to be visible. Here Doring finds it impossible to make the 
Empedoclean Cosmical system intelligible or to free it from con- 
tradiction. W. A. H. 


Ueber Sokrates. P.Natorp. Phil. Mon., XXX, 7, 8, pp. 337- 
370. 


Our sources of information are chiefly Plato and Xenophon, along 
with fragments from Aeschines and Antisthenes. Plato is too much 
the artist to be the historian. He is too filled with his own scientific 
endeavors, and with the belief that all his best was due to Socrates, 
to ever attempt any distinction between Socrates’ intellectual prop- 
erty and his own. Xenophon was no philosopher, and a close rela- 
tionship between Socrates and Plato would hardly have been possible 
had Socrates been merely what Xenophon has described him. Aris- 
totle is generally regarded as the touchstone by which to test the 


| reports of Plato and Xenophon. But Natorp asks where could 


Aristotle have got a more correct account of the Socratic philosophy 
than from the immediate pupils of Socrates ; and further, what pupil 
would he have been more likely to draw information from than 
Plato? Certainly not Xenophon, whom he never mentions; not 
Antisthenes or Aristippus, whom he mentions with little respect. 
Further, there is nothing in his account which could not be drawn 
from Plato. But this is to be said of Aristotle, that he could tell 
better than we what were the first or Socratic stadia in the Platonic 
dialogues. Still our ultimate and best source of information remains 
Plato, and this is but a return to the right road long ago pointed out 
by Schleiermacher, who proceeded from the Apology and Crito as 
the truest representation of Socrates, and as giving the norm for 
determining the Socratic or Platonic character of the other dialogues. 
Measured on this standard, the Protagoras is the next most Socratic. 
Here Socrates takes ground against the teachableness of virtue, which 
is the only position he could hold consistently with his profession of 
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ignorance. In the Meno the opposite view is taken, based on the 
doctrine of ideas, and representing no longer Socrates but Plato. At 
the standpoint of the Apology and Protagoras is further only Laches. 
Everywhere else the teachableness of virtue is professed. Aris- 
totle is in entire agreement with this when he gives his judgment on 
Socrates in distinction from Plato; he cites, in the main, the Apology, 
Protagoras, and Laches, and no dialogues which differ from these in 
the above-mentioned particular. How are we to account for the 
great influence of Socrates? He was in close touch with his age. 
It was a time of supremacy of art in Athens, in which Socrates dis- 
cerned the intimate relation of knowledge and practice, and this he 
transferred to conduct, —a sort of fine art. In conduct (choice of 
end), quite as much as in producing, law is the determining factor, 
and law is but the objective expression of the idea (Begriff), and in 
Greek the same word (Adyos) means both of these. Conduct, then, 
is analogous to art, and it is good so long as it conforms to law, 
ratio,and neither Plato nor Kant give us any other solution than this. 
“Virtue is knowledge” does not mean that Socrates identifies man’s 
excellence with the excellence of the rational function, or that he 
ignores the fundamental phenomenon of the moral, z/z., the desires 
and their relation to reason. But man can employ desire, impulse, 
and working force, and he can employ them rightly and wrongly ; 
the determining element in right conduct is that it is done under the 
guidance of reason. So that the excellence of the act consists in the 
dominating insight. W. A. H. 


The Philosophy of Herbert of Cherbury. W. R. Sorvey. 
Mind, 12, pp. 491-508. 


Like Bacon, Herbert emphasized the separation of the new 
thoughts from the Scholastic Method. Bacon, however, started from 
the particular facts of sense-experience ; Herbert undertook an in- 
vestigation of the deeper problem of the nature and conditions of 
truth. We find in Herbert at least a suggestion of the modern 
Epistemological standpoint in his assertion that we must inquire into 
the conditions under which the mind enters into conformity with 
objects. The conception of an analogy or ‘preéstablished har- 
mony’ between faculty and object appears to be the fundamental 
conception of Herbert’s Philosophy. Mind is wholly active. The 
‘conforming’ mental faculty supplies a form analogous to the ‘con- 
formed’ object. The object neither undergoes a change of nature, 
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nor does it produce a change in the mind. “ Truth is a certain har- 
mony between objects and their analogous faculties.”” The whole 
doctrine of Herbert hinges on this: that mind corresponds with 
things not only in their general nature, but in all their differences of 
kind, generic and specific. This correspondence of mental faculty 
to the infinite differences in objects can hardly involve as many 
mental ‘ faculties’; Herbert must rather be interpreted as meaning 
so many modes of mental operation. There are four classes of fac- 


_ ulties— Natural Instinct, Internal Sense, External Sense, and Dis- 


course or Reasoning. 

Natural Instinct is that faculty which produces those common 
notions that arise from the nature of the intellect, and are not com- 
municated to it by objects or attained by reasoning. The common 
notions about Natural Instinct are either those which are formed 
without any assistance from reason, or those which are only per- 
fected by discourse. In treating of these common notions, Herbert 
does not distinguish between their logical and psychological import. 
Universal consent is constantly appealed to as “ the highest criterion 
of truth.” Herbert was the first to make a systematic effort towards 
a comparative study of religions, although he quite neglected their 
development. He was the first writer to anticipate to any extent the 
critical philosophy, although he has no conception of Kant’s lead- 
ing idea — that of objectivity as a creation of subjective function. 


G. A. COGSWELL. 


L'idée de dans Vancienne Egypte. Am¥vineav. Rev. 
Phil., XIX, 9, pp. 249-274. 


The Egyptians from the earliest times believed in the following 
spiritual constituents of man: (1) The X@ or double, born with the 
body and dying with it, but revived by the magical ceremony of “ the 
opening of the mouth.” Its life was dependent on the preservation 
of the mummy, or at least of images, of the deceased, and it had 
to be nourished by offerings, real or symbolic, of food, clothes, lodg- 
ings, ef. Hence the belief in the A@ formed the centre of Egyptian 
ancestor worship, and its destruction was esteemed a great calamity. 
A well-fed Xa was, however, an aristocratic luxury, since only the 
rich could afford the expensive rites required, and the doubles of the 
common people formed bands of vagrant ghosts, starving and perish- 
ing, which were greatly dreaded. (2) The hou, the luminous 
apparition, apparently a form assumed by the Xa in distress. (3) The 
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Ba, the soul, of which the Pharaohs had several. With regard to 
the future of the soul, there were two predominant eschatologies. In 
lower Egypt, the soul having declared itself the vassal of Osiris, was 
supposed to cultivate the fields of the god in the Islands of the Blest, 
and to receive in return its support (like all servants) from its mas- 
ter. For even the Ba was corporeal enough to require food. In 
order, however, to improve its quality, it became customary to make 
offerings to Osiris, for the benefit of the soul identified with him, and 
to call them “royal.” In upper Egypt the less consoling solar-myth 
of Xa prevailed, according to which the soul tried to accompany the 
chariot of the Sun, after passing through the twelve realms of the 
lower world by means of a knowledge of the proper magic pass-words. 
Later on these two myths were combined and given an ethical sig- 
nificance. The conception of the trial of the soul before Osiris and 
his forty-two assessors grew up, in which the heart was weighed 
against a statue of the goddess of truth and justice. If guilty, the 
soul was tortured, and ultimately sent back to a new life; if it failed 
to improve in this, it suffered the second death of final annihilation. 
If, on the contrary, it was justified, it could return to earth during 
the day-time, or mount the bark of a, the sun-god. In this case it 
was also called the luminous, A/ou. Thus an immortality of bliss 
was reserved for the virtuous. F.C.S.S. 
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Zoroaster, Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Geschichte der Religionen 
und philosophischen Systeme des Morgen- und Abendlandes. Von Dr. 
Abo_F Bropseck. Leipzig, Wilh. Friedrich, 1893. — pp. x, 346. 


This is wet a scientific book. It is, in fact, wholly uncritical, and hope- 
lessly so, inasmuch as the author seems quite unable to distinguish between 
possibility, probability, and fact. Hence he has no difficulty in making out 
Zoroaster — about whom nothing is known for certain, and whose very 
existence is subject to grave historic doubts —to be “the greatest universal 
genius of antiquity ” in one section of his book, while in another he ascribes 
to him the origin of any doctrine which he can find remotely paralleled in 
the Avestic writings, and so can speak of “ the common root of Christianity 
and Philosophy in Zoroaster’s doctrine demonstrated for the first time” 
(and, it is to be hoped, also for the last !). With such methods, it is not 
astonishing that one finds (p. 237) a discussion of the question whether 
Zoroaster was more of a Lamarckian or of a Darwinian, or (p. 246) a charge 
that Plato plagiarized his doctrine of Ideas from the Zoroastrian fervers 
(equivalent to the ‘genius,’ ‘4a,’ or ‘double’ of the anthropologists). And as 
even Dr. Brodbeck does not venture to ascribe to Plato a direct acquaint- 
ance with Zoroaster, the latter’s doctrines are supposed to have been 
imported into Greece by the Phenicians, #.e., by those very hard-headed and 
hard-hearted business men who made up for their normal lack of spiritual 
religion by occasional indulgence in the rites of a cruel and obscene super- 
stition! Could improbability and extravagance go farther? 

Nor is the author a safer guide in matters philosophical than in matters 
historical. He accepts, ¢.g., as original the heretical doctrine of Zrvana 
Akarana, the Infinite Time, as the ground of all things and as the ultimate 
source of Ormuzd and Ahriman, and praises it as a monism that overcomes 
the (characteristic) dualism of the Zoroastrian religion. In this he has not 
only the best authorities, but also internal evidence against him. For the 
Zrvana Akarana does not appear in the oldest parts of the Zendavesta, the 
G&thas, which alone can be with any plausibility ascribed to Zoroaster. 
And from the point of view of general philosophic probability this doctrine 
seems equally dubious. It looks very much like a hypostasization of Time 
such as might easily suggest itself to later reflection, when the original spirit 
of Zoroastrianism had become obscured. For, in so far as it mitigates the 
antagonism of Ormuzd and Ahriman, it does so at the expense of the 
sharpness of moral discrimination, which Dr. Brodbeck so admires, and 
substitutes an ethical inconsistency for a metaphysical incoherence. But, 
from a religious standpoint, the former is far less venial than the latter, 
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which, indeed, an early religion need hardly be credited with observing. 
Hence, even if the philosophic superiority of the doctrine of Zrvana 
Akarana were less illusory than it is, it would be necessary to prefer the 
view that it formed no part of original Zoroastrianism. 

But although Dr. Brodbeck’s extravagances throw little light either on its 
historical or on its philosophical aspects, it must be admitted that he does 
injustice to a most interesting theme. The fantastic East, that mysterious 
witches-caldron from which all religions have issued, from the first fancies 
of Akkadian astrology to the latest frauds of ‘ Aryan Theosophy,’ has pro- 
duced no more fascinating problem than that presented by the origin and 
history of Zoroastrianism. In keenness of moral sensibility, in intensity of 
moral conviction, Zoroastrianism is unsurpassed even by the Hebrew faith, 
for which a sort of monopoly of the craving for righteousness has so often 
been claimed. Indeed, when we consider that the prominence of the ethical 
standpoint seems the oldest part of Zoroastrianism and a comparatively late 
development in Judaism, it must appear probable that the latter was influ- 
enced by the former (e.g., during and after the Exile), and that, ethically, 
the earlier forms of Judaism were inferior to the earlier forms of Zoroas- 
trianism. Again, in the matter of the general saneness and sobriety of its 
ethics, of its practical adaptability to the needs of life, of its care and direc- 
tion of conduct in this world, it must be admitted that Zoroastrianism con- 
trasts most favorably with all contemporary religions, whether of the East 
or of the West, and in essentials will sustain comparison with those now 
current. Nor did it secure soundness by sacrificing sentiment like, eg., 
Confucianism : it possessed a highly poetic eschatology, which has been the 
source of most of the eschatological beliefs and legends of the three great 
religions of the modern world ; and yet that eschatology, while fully satisfy- 
ing all emotional and aesthetic demands upon a religion, has never been 
accused of misdirecting the energies of Zoroastrians into ‘ other-worldliness.’ 
And moreover, Zoroastrianism enlisted on behalf of its ethics, more directly 
and more vividly than any other religion, the warlike spirit of man, which 
even in so peaceable a creed as Christianity has contributed so largely to 
the strength of the Church Militant and of the Salvation Army. In addi- 
tion to all these ethical merits, it may be claimed that Zoroastrianism was 
the first universal religion (even if its origin is put as low as 6oo B.c. and 
made almost contemporaneous with Buddha), the first to be essentially 
cosmic and international, while all the surrounding cults were still tribal and 
national. 

Why then, with all these intrinsic advantages, with temporal priority over 
all its subsequent rivals, with the ruling people in Asia as its adherents, did 
not Zoroastrianism take that dominant position among the religions of the 
world, to which all the circumstances seemed to conspire to raise it? Why 
was its subsequent history a long and pathetic record of failure and 
oppression, both ‘to our mortal insight’ undeserved? Why did it fail to make 
converts under the Achaemenids, why did it succumb under the Seleucids, 
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why did it languish under the Arsacids, why, after its revival under the 
Sassanids, did it fail once more to extend its sway even in an age of prose- 
lytism, and collapse before the upstart creed of Islam that it allowed to arise 
at its very doors? That it had not lost, and has not lost, its spiritual power 
to save, is shown by the history of the faithful few, and by the high position 
which to this day the Parsis take among the peoples of the East. Yet the 
verdict of history has gone forth irretrievably against Zoroastrianism, and 
falsified all the a frioré forecasts that might have regarded it as a religion 
preéminently fitted to survive. Nor can we explain the fact by the great 
divergence which doubtless existed between theory and practice, for that 
difference has existed in all religions from the first, and all religions have 
survived it. We are face to face here with a most puzzling problem, and 
any truly scientific solution, or attempt at solution thereof, can hardly fail 


to form a most valuable contribution to the philosophy of history. 
S. S. 


Ueber die Gewissheit des Allgemeinen. Vortrag gehalten in der philo- 
sophischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin von Dr. A. v. HEYDERRECK. Leip- 
zig, C. E. M. Pfeffer, 1893. — p. 35. 


Certainty must be either immediate or derivative, and ultimately the 
latter must rest on the former. Are individual perceptions alone certain, 
or does certainty attach also to the universal? That is the issue between 
empiricism and rationalism. If there is no immediate cognition of the 
universal, the validity of the laws of thought also is only an induction, and 
a doubt remains whether in every case actual thinking will conform to 
them. And it is not enough to prove the existence of an a priori element 
in cognition, so long as it is not shown that this element does not occur in 
the form of a particular representation. For the question of the relation 
of the logical universal to the psychological idea is prior to the Kantian 
question of its relation to the objects of sense-perception, and until it is 
settled empiricists and apriorists have no common ground. Now it can be 
settled only by finding a case of the immediate and absolute certainty of 
a universal, which admittedly cannot be of inductive origin. The proposi- 
tion 2 x 2 = 4 lays claim to absolute certainty and the unthinkableness of its 
contradictory. Is this claim tenable? Can we on the basis of particular 
experiments in counting, made under particular circumstances by particular 
persons, extend the assertion universally? May not its apparent necessity 
be merely due to repeated associations of general ideas, which from the 
nature of the case the mind is never tempted to dissolve? In that case 
the formula 2 x 2 = 4 would only express an operation always actually per- 
formed on some particular ‘two’ and ‘four’? Against this it is to be 
remarked that the particularity of such ‘twos’ and ‘fours’ rests on a pro- 
cess of abstraction which separates the particular objects counted from the 
total content of consciousness. And by carrying this process one step far- 
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ther we abstract from the particularity also and arrive at the pure universal 
two and four, the relation of which alone is the object of the judgment 
2x 2=4. It remains possible, however, to deny its universality from the 
side of the subject by denying that the latter remains identical from judg- 
ment to judgment. If so, we can never be sure that there may not be or 
arise a being to whom 2x 2 is not =4. But so long as such a being is 
admitted to have formed the conceptions of two and four and to be capable 
of counting, all differences of mental constitution are irrelevant, and cannot 
prevent him from reaching the same result as we do. Thus the possibility 
of absolutely universal judgments is reaffirmed against all skepticism and 
empiricism by the fact that in it “all individual conditions are excluded 
and that alone included which is essential and identically recurrent in every 
analogous operation.” 

Such is the author’s conclusion with regard to one of the most vital and 
obscure of epistemological problems. In spite of his ingenuity and candor, 
however, he does not succeed in removing all scruples. (1) The very title 
of his paper forms a stumbling-block; for how can certainty be more than 
a psychological fact, a particular state of a particular mind? How then 
can there be a certainty of the universal which is not particular? (2) Does 
not the use of terms like ‘essential,’ ‘ identical,’ and ‘analogous’ beg the 
question at issue? To the empiricist there is no ‘essential’ core to a thing 
that renders it what it is. And at the critical stage Dr. v. Heydebreck 
argues from the #dentity of thinking subjects in some respects to their zden- 
tical attitude towards the point at issue. Does not that assume the concep- 
tion of logical identity, the occurrence of which in its strict sense is just 
what his opponents dispute? (3) Does he not take for granted too easily 
the entire independence of experience of our mathematical judgments? 
For where would be their validity if nature did not present us with objects 
which could be regarded as units in the first place, and did not object to 
being counted as mere units in the second? If existence were entirely con- 
tinuous, no objects could be isolated; if things were not indifferent, it 
would be as impossible to count them together as it would be to give an 
arithmetical answer to the question what two lions plus two lambs would 
make. (4) He hardly softens the paradox that, on his theory, a universal 
affirmation claims absolutely to predict the future, by assigning to expe- 
rience the ‘matter’ of knowledge. And it is just that claim that exercises 
so fatal a fascination over men’s minds, and ever afresh tempts them to 
@ priori deductions of everything. For if the absolutely independent 
validity of the abstract universal be granted, men fancy it a fixed refuge 
amid the flux of change, and treat it as a rod oré whence they can move 
the world in which they are engulfed. F.C.S.S. 
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An Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. By W. H. 
Hupson. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1894. — pp. ix, 234. 


This little book, by so competent an authority as Professor Hudson, will 
be welcomed by all who are interested — and who nowadays is not? — in 
the subject of Evolutionism. The object is to furnish a “ hand-guide” or 
introduction to Mr. Spencer’s system, and, owing to the simplicity of its 
exposition and the convenience of its arrangement, it secms likely to achieve 
this object very effectively. The biographical sketch of Spencer’s life and 
the chronological list of his writings especially will be found very useful. 
For the rest its attitude is faithfully discipular and does not pretend to 
independence ; and so it neither increases nor diminishes the difficulties 
of the Synthetic Philosophy, and of that extensive and peculiar knowledge 
of the Unknowable which it displays. F. C. S&S. S. 


Les caractires. Par Fr. Paris, Alcan, 1894. — pp. 237. 


The aim of the author is to apply to ‘concrete psychology’ or the study 
of character those general laws of mental activity with which ‘abstract 
psychology’ deals. The laws in question have already been laid down by 
him in a preceding volume. The first, the law of systematic association, 
expresses the tendency of each element (desire, idea, or image) to 
arouse other elements fitted to associate with it for a common end. The 
complementary law of systematic inhibition expresses the power of arrest, 
which each psychical element tends to exercise over every other element, 
which does not associate harmoniously with it. From the combined play 
of both arises the law of contrast. Finally, there is the less important law 
of association by contiguity and resemblance (p. 12). Of the four books 
into which this work is divided the first deals merely with the form in which 
the constituent elements of a personality may be combined, no attention 
being paid to the special nature of the elements themselves. The author 
begins with the perfect type, where the systematic association is so perfect 
that a number of strong tendencies, each well developed, balance one 
another and form a unity. He then shows how the harmony and subordi- 
nation of psychic elements give place to the independent activity of each 
constituent by the development of antagonistic tendencies. On this prin- 
ciple he enumerates the following marked types: (1) les équilibrés ; (2) les 
unifiés ; (3) les maitres d’eux-mémes ; (4) les inquiets, les nerveux, les 
contrariants ; (5) les impulsifs ; (6) les composés; (7) les incohérents ; 
(8) les faibles, les étourdis, les légers. In the first class there is a perfect 
balance between a number of elements, in the second the harmony is gained 
by the subordination of everything to a predominant tendency, in the third 
the harmony to the result of a visible struggle, in the fourth contrary ten- 
dencies dominate alternately. The fifth class includes those cases where 
the unity is apt to be broken on occasion by the independent action of cer- 
tain elements. In the sixth class there is a successive predominance of 
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several personalities without conflict, and in the seventh and eighth the 
various psychical constituents act in a large measure independently. The 
second book, still abstracting from the nature of the elements themselves, 
deals with their general characteristics. By taking into account the number 
of elements, their form of combination, their intensity, persistence, pliancy, 
and excitability, the following types are obtained: broad, calm, passionate 
and enterprising, obstinate, plastic, impressionable. ‘The opposites are, of 
course, added in each case. The third book deals with the tendencies 
themselves. These are divided into (1) those having relation to the life of 
the individual (organic and mental) ; (2) those relating to the individual as 
a whole (egoistic pride, ambition, vanity; and altruistic—pity and 
sympathy); (3) social tendencies (love of family and country); (4) super- 
social tendencies (love of God, of truth, beauty, perfection). A large num- 
ber of types are given which are named from the particular element that 
predominates. The fourth book is of the nature of an appendix. Emphasis 
is laid on the fact that individuals never conform perfectly to any one of the 
types enumerated. There is always a plurality of types in the same indi- 
vidual, and opposing characteristics exist even when the character seems, 
at first sight, a perfectly harmonious unity. It is shown further that certain 
characteristics may appear and pass away, being only temporary phases in 
the life of the individual. There are other cases where an element occupies 
a dominant place temporarily, while the truly characteristic tendency is in 
process of growth, or is awaiting the circumstance which alone can call it 
forth and give it opportunity for exercise. 

The plan of the work is singularly clear and the method of classification 
seems a happy one. By taking into consideration the nature of the charac- 
teristic elements in any particular case, their relations to each other and the 
remaining tendencies, their number, intensity, and other general character- 
istics, a clear conception of the whole character can be gained. The author 
claims, moreover, that you can thus arrange different characters in the 
scale of moral worth. By permutation and combination of the types given 
in the different tables one is able to construct an indefinitely large number 
of possible varieties of human character, and the chief merit of the method 
employed seems to lie in the demonstration thus afforded of the possibility 
of systematizing, in some measure, the most confused field which the study 
of character has to cover. The details of the classification, however, are 
occasionally faulty. The emotional type appears in slightly varying form 
in all three tables ; and there is overlapping in more than one point’ between 
the types enumerated in the first and second books. All through there is 
evidence of careful and critical observation of fact; and a good deal of 
valuable matter is brought together from various sources. There is evi- 
dently much to be gained from this much neglected province of psychology. 
A thorough study of it could not fail to throw light on the principle of 


human action and the psychology of ethics generally. 
Davip IRons. 
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La Contagion du Meurtre. Etude d’anthropologie criminelle. Par le 
Dr. Pau Aupry. Préface de M. le Dr. A. Corre. Seconde édition, 
enti¢rement refondue. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1894. — pp. xxiv, 308. 


This is the second edition of a work — based, if I remember rightly, on 
a thesis for the doctorate — published in 1888. It is very considerably 
modified, being practically, as the publisher claims, a new book. ‘The text 
of the author, who has written largely in periodicals upon medico-psychol- 
ogy and criminal anthropology, is that the murderous psychosis is infec- 
tious, as microbic diseases are. Part I deals with the general phases of 
this contagion : heredity, prison companionship, the witnessing of execu- 
tions, reading. Part II treats of special manifestations : vitriol throwing, 
poisoning, etc. The author's remarks on the Whitechapel murders and 
London prostitution are just; but it is going beyond the bounds of right- 
eous indignation to insult good liquor by calling it ‘wisky.’ A good 
many of the English names have suffered in this way (cf p. 155, é.g.). 
Part III takes us, by way of murder with an accomplice or accomplices, to 
murder regarded as epidemic and endemic. The chapter on anarchist 
crimes, with its exhaustive list, will be read just now with special interest. — 
One of the features of the new edition is its richness of detailed illustration. 
May it not fall into the hands of any one in whose mental system the virus 
is likely to ‘take’! Appended is a bibliography, intended to supplement 
those of Ferri (1893) and MacDonald (1893). 

The preface by Dr. Corre, the criminologist of Brest, is described by the 
publisher as ‘trés belle,’ and the description is not unmerited. It is very 
pleasant reading ; dealing, in a light and popular vein, with the antiquity 
of crime, the justification of an absolutely free press, etc. But it is a bad 
custom, this of getting another man to write the preface to your book ; 
and must be condemned ‘on principle.’ E. B. T. 


Le merveilleux scientifique. Par J. P. Duranp (de Gros). Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1894. — pp. 344. 

M. Durand is a veteran campaigner against the marvelous. His first 
book — Electrodynamisme vital, issued under the pseudonym of Philips — 
was published in 1855 ; and his later volumes are dated 1860, 1868, 1869, 
1871, 1886, 1888. No wonder that he should write, more in sorrow than in 
anger, to rebuke the younger generation, — MM. Binet, Féré, Gilles de la 
Tourette, Pierre Janet,—for making M. Charcot “faire de lhypnotisme 
une véritable science”! Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi. 

M. Durand will guide the reader, at his pleasure, through the ‘night of 
mystery and horror’ that shrouds the mesmeric hemisphere of hypnotics, or 
over the civilized and illuminated continents of Braidism and Fario-Grimism. 
Biomagnetism, telepathy, hypotaxy, expressed suggestion, sensorial fascina- 
tion, ideoplastia, electro-biology, the philosophy of ‘ revenants,’ zo6magnet- 
ics, spiritism, — John Wellington Wells, off the stage, for six francs ! 
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But seriously, I feel some considerable degree of sympathy with M. 
Durand. The neo-hypnotic school, which Wundt has shown to be, with 
certain salient exceptions. penetrated through and through with the spirit of 
occultism, zs pretty ungrateful to its pioneers. The book is therefore really 
useful for those who, like the brilliant ethnographer, cited by the author as 


putting Goa in Africa, are ‘sans doute peu versés dans’ the history of their 
‘science.’ E. B. T. 


Primer of Psychology. By Georce TrumpBu_t Lapp, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1894.— pp. xv, 224. 

“ This book is not to be regarded as an abridgment of any other existing 
work, whether by its author or by other writers on psychology. It is what 
its name best indicates—a ‘ Primer.’” So Professor Ladd, at the conclu- 
sion of his preface. And the contention is justified, inasmuch as the 
Primer is much less than a boiling-down of the Psychology. At the same 
time, I have not found anything in the former which is not in the latter ; 
while the order of exposition, and titles and contents of chapters in the two 
works present great similarities. 

“ A young friend was kind enough to offer herself as both subject for the 
experiment [the writing of the ?77mer] and judge of its result. I have 
tried to make my confidence in the intelligence of my youthful critic the 
measure of my success.” I should like to be able to examine the author’s 
young friend in the matter of attention and ‘ primary intellection’; and to 
see if she could translate into psychology the italicized words in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “Genuine logical inference, or reasoning, takes place 
whenever two judgments are mentally re/ated in such manner that one is 
made the ‘7eason’ (or ‘ground’) of the other, with a consciousness of the 
relation thus established between them.” 

In a word, the defects of the large work are the defects of the small. 
And I do not think that the small has so many compensating merits as the 
large. With all due deference to the first reader of the work, it seems to 
me to tend towards uninterestingness. At the same time, it is the only 
book of the kind in the field; and we should be sincerely grateful to 
Professor Ladd for spending time and trouble upon it. It will doubtless 
introduce psychology to many persons who would without it have remained 
altogether in ignorance of the science. E. B. T. 


Pour et contre l’enseignement philosophique. Extrait de la Revue bleue. 
Tu. Rinot, P. JANET, A. H. Taine, etc. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1894. — pp. 179. 

This is a reprint of the principal articles and letters occurring in the con- 
troversial series published last winter in the Revue d/eue. The most valua- 
ble thing about the volume (apart, of course, from possible practical results) 
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is, perhaps, the teaching-program put forward by M. Fouillée (pp. 76 ff.). 
Taine’s letter was also worth preserving. The whole discussion is interest- 
ing to a foreigner,— most of the writers (and especially M. Marillier) 
taking the question very seriously. The net result seems to be, as the 
editor puts it, that the present teaching-system of the /ycées is describable 
as: “programmes trop chargés, enseignement dialectique trop fort, en- 
seignement moral omis.” E. B. T. 


La loi de histoire: Constitution scientifique de l'histoire. Par 
I. StRADA. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1894. — pp. 246. 


This work is rather an impassioned piece of rhetoric than a calm dis- 
cussion of the “law of history.” M. Strada believes that he has discovered 
the source of all the evils which afflict humanity, and also the principle 
from which its future regeneration may proceed. Taking a wide survey of 
history, he finds that there have been three factors in operation, — Faith, 
Reason, and Fact. The two former inevitably lead to decadence; the last 
is the true or “impersonal” method, which will lead to regeneration. It 
is useless to attempt the improvement of society by superficial reforms 
affecting only matters of detail: the whole foundation of society must be 
changed. For it lies in the nature of things that a principle, once adopted, 
will go on and do its perfect work. Let it not, however, be supposed for 
a moment that man is not the arbiter of his own destiny: it is just in his 
power to choose his own criterion that his freedom consists, though, once 
chosen, the whole subsequent development follows with a logical fatality. 
The tragical course of history has been due to ignorance of the “ impersonal 
method.” Men have been guided by the pernicious “ personal” methods 
of “ Fideisme ” and “ Rationalisme ”; the former of which substitutes for 
facts “ the Ego of the prophet, the priest, the king”; while the latter rests 
upon “the Ego of individuals.” The only race which has exhibited any 
faculty for progress is the Aryan: the consciousness of method begins with 
the Hindoo philosophers, increases among the Greeks, and in France it 
comes to a full consciousness of itself. Rationalism, however, is impotent 
to regenerate mankind. No doubt Faith and Reason have made the life 
of man possible by the factitious order which they have established, but 
only because they have to some extent unconsciously adopted the impersonal 
criterion of science. What has given France its unique position as the 
leader of mankind is that it has always been a people of method, a people 
of reason, like the Greeks. She has kept true to the principle to “ seek for 
the key of science and of justice in accordance with reason,” and “ this 
sacred end she has pursued, notwithstanding all the obstacles put in her 
way by the barbarisms of Germany, England, Spain, the Mussulmans, 
Catholic crusades and inquisitions” (p. 20). The whole hope of the future 
lies in France coming to see, with M. Strada, that the regeneration of man 
can come only from a conscious recognition of Fact as the only basis of 
society. For we must not hide from ourselves that even French civilization 
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(and American civilization, which is a copy of it) is a decadence of ration- 
alism, impotent to organize mankind at once in virtue and liberty. As 
for England and Prussia, they are “ biblical peoples, who have taken from 
the old Book all its brutality and cunning” (p. 109). “Despite its faults 
and its vices, France alone protects the sacred inheritance of the pure 
Aryans ” (p. 209). 

Perhaps it is impertinent in one of the race of “ perfidious Albion ” to 
venture any criticism of a “law” announced with so much conviction and 
so much passion. One may suggest, if it is allowable, that M. Strada ex- 
hibits what may be called a common defect of his countrymen — a tendency 
to abstract views, which neglect the differences which give life and meaning 
to things. To class together all phases of religion under the head of 
“ Fideisme” is merely to overlook the various stages which the religious 
consciousness has undergone. Similarly, to talk of “ Fact” as the basis of 
society is to be the victim of an abstraction. M. Strada does not seem 
philosophically to have got beyond the notion that in the animals and 
primitive man we find a conformity to fact which is wanting in civilized 
man. The truth obviously is, that these pay least regard to “fact,” if by 
that we mean an organized society based upon reason. And finally, it is 
mere abstraction which opposes Faith, Reason, and Fact to one another, 
instead of seeing that all three are but different aspects of one principle. 
Though M. Strada regards Comte as obsolete, it is hard to see what he 
has added to the “three stages” of that thinker, or how his “ impersonal 
method ” differs from the “ positive” method of his countryman, except in 
its greater indefiniteness. Joun WATSON. 


Philosophie morale et politique. "tudes par J. E. ALaux, Professeur 
de Philosophie & I’Ecole de Lettres d’Alger. Paris : Ancienne Librairie 
Germer-Baillitre et Cie, Félix Alcan, 1893. — pp. 408, 


Professor Alaux was quite justified in collecting the essays and lectures 
which he has given at various times, and arranging them in a connected 
series, dealing, as he says, “ first with ethics in general, then with its appli- 
cation to literature, and to French letters, and lastly to many of the great 
questions of political or social philosophy which has been discussed in our 
time. It must, however, be admitted that the third and fourth essays, deal- 
ing respectively with the “ Idea of Literature ” and with “ France and Letters,” 
are not very closely connected with the others, though in themselves they dis- 
play that good sense and refinement which are characteristic of their author. 

M. Alaux belongs to the school of ethics which traces its descent from 
Cousin, and has found its most distinguished representative in M. Paul 
Janet. In his first essay on “ The Variations in Morals” he seeks to show 
that the wide divergence in the moral practice and theory of different ages 
and peoples is not incompatible with the absoluteness of moral obligation. 
This might be shown by following the history of morality and law, but it is 
at once manifest, if we observe that all moralists who admit that there is a 
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good at all, base it upon reason. Under all the apparent diversity there is 
thus a profound unity. Now, “the good is not the consequence of an act, 
but a quality of action ; nay, not of action, but of will; the good is a good 
will.” This is the cry of the universal conscience ; and not only so, but 
there is equal agreement on this principle, that in reason, in the notion of 
a good natural man, there are revealed the forms of the good — prudence, 
temperance, courage, justice, charity, love, and reverence. Erroneous as 
are their applications, there is a wonderful unity in the principles themselves. 
The idea of the good is thus inherent in the mind of man, and irreducible to 
any other idea. With this idea, which belongs to reason, is combined the 
feeling of the good, which belongs to sensibility ; the combination of both 
is the moral consciousness or “ conscience.” 

This general intuitionist theory of ethics is further developed in the next 
essay on “Spiritualist Ethics,” in which the author, while expressing his 
general agreement with M. Janet, makes one or two criticisms of special 
points. Thus he thinks that a denial of the distinction of duties as of “ per- 
fect” and “imperfect ” obligation leads not only to too austere a conception 
of conduct, but seems to involve a certain degree of error (p. 70). Must 
we not distinguish between evil and the absence of good? Is it not one 
thing to do evil, and another thing not to do good? If we adopt this dis- 
tinction we can hardly fail to reject the equalization of duties of “ perfect” 
and “imperfect ” obligation. The rest of the article consists in a defense 
against M. Fouillée’s strictures of the freedom of will, the absoluteness of 
duty, and an absolute good. 

In the next paper M. Alaux shows, in an interesting and suggestive way, 
that we cannot separate the form of literature from its content ; that, while 
the direct object of literature, as of all art,is beauty, truth and morality 
must form its substance. Hence it is ideal, and the realist, who supposes that 
art is but an imitation of nature, fails to see that a combination of rhythmi- 
cal sounds is not a representation of anything, but derives its power from 
the images, the emotions, and ideas which it calls forth. Beauty is the real- 
ization of an idea in an image, which is a sign or symbol of the idea. 
“The sense of the beautiful, the poetic sense, consists in reading, so to 
speak, the divine idea in the human soul, and the human soul in the human 
body, in the bodies of the world which surrounds us, in sensible forms, in 
nature ” (p. 112). 

Applying this principle the author passes in review the various forms of 
French literature, not forgetting to note the foreign influences which have 
so powerfully modified it. Our space will not allow us to follow him in his 
discussion of such questions as international rights, the function of the 
state in economic problems, divorce, the freedom of the press, the constitu- 
tion of the French Republic, and the idea of a true democracy ; but perhaps 
enough has been said to indicate that the reader may always be sure of find- 
ing in M. Alaux’s pages a calm and thoughtful discussion of the important 
questions with which he deals. Joun WaArTson. 
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HELMHOLTZ AND THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. 


Some few days after the death of Helmholtz I was speaking of his career 
with two well-known American scientists,—a physicist and an electrical 
engineer; and remarked incidentally that his attitude to science was pre- 
eminently the right one: the pursuance of knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, because it was enjoyable, and the entire disregard of its possible 
practical consequences. To my great surprise, both of my friends took 
exception to this view. The physicist promptly declared, and the engineer 
as promptly agreed with him, that he had never undertaken and would 
never undertake any piece of theoretical investigation, the practical utility 
of whose results was not clear from its inception. 

That my representation of Helmholtz’ position was correct is evidenced 
by the following quotations. They are taken from the speech delivered by 
him on Nov. 2, 1891, on the occasion of his jubilee. “I have one more 
point to mention : you tell me that you owe me your thanks. Now I can- 
not say—lI should be dishonest, if I did—that I have had the advantage 
of mankind before my eyes from the first, as the conscious end and aim of 
my work. What has led me on, and induced me to devote my spare time 
to science, is really the particular form of my desire to know (Wssens- 
drang). ... Ihave been, you see, in a very fortunate position. When I 
gave free rein to my natural inclination, | was impelled by it to do the 
work for which you are praising me, and from which you tell me that you 
have derived benefit and instruction. I feel myself exceedingly fortunate 
to have obtained from my contemporaries such hearty applause and such a 
rich measure of thanks for what were to me the most interesting things 
that I could think of to do.”? 

This is sufficiently plain speaking. I will take another set of quotations, 
from speeches made at the jubilee of the Chemical Society of London, 
Feb. 24 and 25, 1891. Chemistry is a particularly good science to appeal 
to, because its relations to industry are so extremely close. “If it be 
asked,” said Professor Roberts-Austen at Cardiff in August, 1891, “who 
did most in gaining the industrial treasure and in revealing the light of 
chemical knowledge, the answer is certainly the metallurgists, whose labors 
in this respect differ materially from others which have ministered to the 
welfare of mankind. First it may be urged that in no other art have the 


' Ansprachen und Reden, gehalten bei der am 2. November 1891 zu Ehren von 
Hermann von Helmholtz veranstalteten Feier. Berlin, 1892. —pp. 57, 58. 
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relations between theory and practice been so close and enduring.”! Of 
this the jubilee speakers were well enough aware. Yet Sir W. R. Grove 
said : “ For my own part, I must say that science to me generally ceases to 
be interesting as it becomes useful. . . ._ I like it as a means of extending 
our knowledge beyond its ordinary grasp, leading us to know more of the 
mysteries of the universe.”? And the Marquis of Salisbury is equally 
explicit. “This, in my humble judgment, is one of the advantages of this 
Society, that it tends, by bringing men of different researches and pursuits 
and different intellectual qualifications together, to prevent the science from 
becoming the mere ‘handmaid of industry,’ and ensures that its higher 
claims shall secure recognition from its votaries.” ® 

Darwin is a standard example of the scientific man, loving science for its 
own sake. “His wide interest in branches of science that were not spe- 
cially his own was remarkable. . . . For instance, he used to read nearly 
the whole of ‘ Nature,’ though so much of it deals with mathematics and 
physics. I have often heard him say that he got a kind of satisfaction in 
reading articles which (according to himself) he could not understand.” 
Darwin writes of himself: “ My love of natural science has been steady 
and ardent. ... From my earliest youth I have had the strongest desire 
to understand or explain whatever I observed.”® Like Helmholtz,® he was 
influenced by the thought of what his fellow scientists would think of his 
work; but not a word is said by him as to any hope of being useful to the 
world. 

I think that we have in these instances of the scientific spirit a series of 
texts, from which we can draw a lesson as regards the American psychology 


_ of to-day. Psychology is tending to become prematurely practical. That 


I may not be misunderstood in this matter, | will make two categorical 
statements. (1) I am thoroughly convinced of the importance, — more: 
of the necessity, — of a sound paedagogy. And (2) I firmly believe that 
a sound paedagogy is only to be reached by way of a sound psychology. 
But I do not think that psychology will be advanced, if we pursue it explic- 
itly for utility’s sake, with overt reference to paedagogical application. 
By doing that we cripple psychology; its investigations are not pushed 
to their ultimate analytic conclusions: and we lay upon paedagogy a 
burden of immature results, which in the long run will prove heavy indeed 
to bear. 

The ophthalmoscope is useful ; but the motive that constrained Helmholtz 
to invent it was the spur of scientific curiosity, the impulse to know. Ros- 
aniline and mauve and magenta are useful, also ; but the great chemist is 


1 British Association Reports: Mature, xliv, p. 399. 

2 Nature, xiiii, p. 493- % Nature, xliii, p. 494. 
4 Life and Letters, 1, pp. 126, 127. 

§ Life and Letters, 1, p. 103. Cf. pp. 33, 35, 42, 63, 65, 79- 
Ansprachen, etc., p. 
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not the one who fits up his laboratory with an eye to its practical output. 
And the same holds of the psychologist. . 

Moreover, it is a further truth —and one that has been often urged — 
that if the scientific man is let alone, and if the public will but wait, the 
ophthalmoscope and the anilines will follow of themselves. Psychology, of 
course, is very prominently before the public just now. Her methodology 
has been revolutionized in the space of a few years; attempts have been 
made from many sides to cut her loose from philosophy ; some of her more 
enthusiastic followers have prophesied of her in the market-place. The 
psychologist cannot but feel, therefore, that he is expected to do something, 
and to do it quickly. This is very unfortunate : so unfortunate, that one is 
almost inclined to raise the question whether the science will not, in the 
end, have paid too dearly for its present popularity. However that may be, 
the pressure put upon us must be resisted, and the public be taught to 
wait. Psychology will make real progress only so long as her problems 
are investigated, leisurely and irresponsibly, for their own sake. 

It is impossible to cite instances, without giving names. And that would 
be unfair; apart from the fact that I have no wish to do it, —the general 
tendency, and not the work of any particular man, being the object of my 
protest. Every psychologist will, I imagine, be able to supply, from his own 
knowledge of the literature, more than one case of the forcing of the psy- 
chological method upon a paedagogical problem ; with the result that the 
method became superficial, and thereby detrimental in its subsequent reap- 
plication to psychological material,—that the problem was not solved, but 
only empirically smoothed over, so to speak,—and that, as a practical 
outcome of the whole process, a mistaken paedagogical step was taken, 
which before very long had to be retracted, and in the meanwhile barred 
profitable advances along right lines. 

Our motives as professors of a science may be very mixed. We may 
work for a general reputation among the educated classes ; or for a special 
reputation among our colleagues ; or we may be impelled by ethical con- 
siderations, — the desire of contributing our duty-mite to the explication of 
the universe. So long as these incitements are kept subordinate, the self- 
reference does not, perhaps, very much affect the quality of our work. 
But the real, driving motive must always be love of the work itself. To 
‘achieve anything great or remarkable’ in psychology, we must enjoy psy- 
chological labor. Science depends upon those who find pleasure in science : 
she is most in danger from those who force her conclusions for utilitarian 
ends. E. B. T. 


The venerable ex-president of Princeton College, the Reverend James 
McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D., died on November 16th, at Princeton, N. J. 
His death was due to no organic trouble or ailment, but simply old age and 
long activity had exhausted his vitality, and life went gradually out. He 
was born April 1, 1811, in Ayrshire, Scotland. At the age of 13 he entered 
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Glasgow University, and remained there until 1829. Between the years 
1829 and 1834 he was a student at the University of Edinburgh, where, by 
motion of Sir William Hamilton, for an essay on the Stoic philosophy, the 
degree of A.M., honoris causa, was conferred on him. In 1835 he was 
ordained to the ministry at Arbroath, on the east coast of Scotland. In 
1839 he removed to the cathedral town of Brechin, where he remained 
pastor of an important charge for twelve years. While pastor here he 
published “The Method of the Divine Government ” (Edinburgh, 1850), 
which went through five editions in half a dozen years, and gave him at 
once a high place amongst philosophical writers. A year after the first 
publication of this work he was called to the chair of Logic and Meta- 
physics in Queen’s College, Belfast, where he continued this treatise on the 
divine government by a volume entitled, “The Supernatural in Relation to 
the Natural ” (Belfast, 1862), wherein he lays much stress on his employ- 
ment of the Inductive Method. His success as a teacher at Belfast was a 
brilliant one, although if Thackeray’s account be true, the Irish were but 
ill-satisfied with the appointment of McCosh by the Earl of Clarendon. He 
(Thackeray) speaking of the general indignation in Ireland on the appoint- 
ment of a Scotch professor to one of the Queen’s universities, says, in one 
of his ballads — “« The Last Irish Grievance ” : 


O false Sir John Kane! is it thus that you praych me? 
I think all your Queen’s Universitees Bosh ; 

And if you've no neetive Professor to taych me, 

I scawurn to be learned by the Saxon M’Cosh. 


While at Queen’s College he was very active in teaching and writing, and 


was one of the prominent defenders of the national, as opposed to the 
denominational, system of education in Ireland, and, on the whole, the Irish 
seem to have been pleased with the Scotch philosopher who had given 
lustre to their University. During the Belfast period, McCosh produced : 
“The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated ” (1860), a volume 
which established his reputation as a metaphysical writer, “ An Examination 
of Mills’ Philosophy ” (1866), and in conjunction with Professor Dickie, 
“Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation” (1856). In 1868 he 
accepted a call to the presidency of the College of New Jersey, at Prince- 
ton, where, during a period of great educational activity, he was one of the 
most commanding and influential figures in American university circles. 
He resigned the presidency in November, 1887, to take effect in April, 
1888, thereby completing, in accordance with a plan long before formulated, 
just two decades of service in old Nassau Hall. During the Princeton 
period he was vigorously active as president, professor, and author. He 
established fellowships, extended the curriculum, promoted the cause of 
elective studies within certain somewhat conservative limits, organized a 
graduate department, and founded the School of Science. From 16 pro- 
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fessors in 1867, the number grew in the following two decades to over 40, 
and the number of students from 264 to 604. The forward strides in wealth 
and material equipment during this time were equally great. Princeton was 
indeed practically refounded under him. The number of students who read 
philosophy at Princeton in the McCosh administration was constantly large, 
and philosophic activity was always keen and well-sustained. He was pro- 
fessor first and president afterwards. His main interest was not in the 
executive function, but in direct educational work as teacher. It was a 
matter of great pride with the venerable common-sense philosopher that, at 
the end of his teaching service, upwards of a hundred young men had gone 
out from under his training to positions of instruction in philosophy in this 
country, besides a dozen in Great Britain. He was, in view of the many 
distractions of his profession, a prolific author, with a Scotchman’s keen 
zest for polemic, and withal, a man interested in most of the problems of the 
time, and cautiously progressive. About ten years ago, in discussing the 
“New Departure” in college education before the Nineteenth Century 
Club, he said, in reply to President Eliot: “I will not allow any one (with- 
out protest) to charge me with being antiquated, or old-fashioned, or behind 
the age —I may be an old man, but I cherish a youthful spirit.” And this 
was true of him to the end. He was a frequent contributor to the Princeton 
Review, the North British Review, the Dublin University Magazine, and 
other periodicals, in which he discussed in his own direct, simple, lucid 
fashion, educational, theological, and philosophical topics of current interest. 
Amongst the books brought out during his American residence are: “ The 
Laws of Discursive Thought” (1869); “Christianity and Positivism” 
(1871); “The Scottish Philosophy” (1874); “A Reply to Professor 
Tyndall’s Belfast Address” (1875); “The Development Hypothesis” 
(1876); “The Emotions” (1880); “Development, what it can do and 
what it cannot do” (1883); “ Psychology, the Cognitive Powers” (1886) ; 
“ Psychology, the Motive Powers” (1887). In the same year (1887) he 
also combined his philosophical series in the “ Realistic Philosophy” (2 
vols.), in which he aimed at the formulation of an American philosophy of 
Realism. In 1892 he published a little volume on ethics, entitled, “ Our 
Moral Nature,” the production of a good old man, whose book-making 
activity could not be restrained. Dr. McCosh was a man of strong person- 
ality, who left on the minds of departing graduates each June, the indelible 
impression of a vigorous, able, somewhat intolerant, though eminently good 
and learned man, and his old students, of whom it was the writer’s privilege 
to be one, always recall him with unfailing gratitude. His figure was tall, 
his shoulders slightly stooped, his blue eyes alert and kindly, his tongue — 
always a ready one — never quite freed from its predilection for the Scottish 
accent, and he had further, a generous, confidence-begetting manner, and 
“that subdued and statuesque beauty of countenance which is born of 
travail.” W. A. H. 
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Two Virginia colleges—the Randolph Macon Woman's College, at 
Lynchburg, and the Hollins Institute— have this year introduced into 
their curricula courses in Experimental Psychology. <A fund has been set 
aside by the Trustees of each institution for the purchase of apparatus. 
The professors in charge of the new work — Miss C. S. Parrish and Miss 
N. Bb. Bowman — are pupils of Professor Titchener, of the Sage School 
of Philosophy; and the money grants are being expended under his 
direction. 


Professor W. R. Sorley, Professor in University College, Cardiff, has 
accepted a call to the chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Aberdeen. 
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